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["‘ LET ME SEE HOW YOU LOOK IN YOUR NEW-WON SPLENDOUR, MRS, GLYN,” SHE MURMURED.) 


“MADELINE GRANT. 


—_—¥_e— 
CHAPTER XI. 


MapeE.rxe arrived safely in London, walked 
direct to No. 2, and spent one more night 
under Mrs, Kane's roof, where she was re- 
ceived with open arms, and proudly shown a 
letter marked ‘private aud confidential,” 
signed by the careful, respectable sigaature of 
** Rebecca Penn.” 

‘*I answered, eh, my word, that I did!” 
cried Mrs. Kane, triamphantiy. ‘‘ She'll not 
come poking her nose after you again. I knew 
Miss Grant for nigh two years, I said, and 
nothing to her discredit. She was an excel- 
lent young lady. Should I mention Mrs. Penn 
had referred tome. That was a po:er, I can 
tell you. Back came a post-card, Just these 
words, ‘On n» account,’ made I mind it, And 
how is Mr, Glyn? and how is baby? eto.” 

It was even evident to Madeline herself that 
she must get some new clothes. What would 
her father say to her shabby cotton and still 





shabbier old cashmere, knowing she had 
meaas to dress differently ? 

She must spend mouey on her wardrobe 
without delay. Accordingly, immediately 
after breakfast, she sallied forth and went 
to a good shop (where there was a summer 
sale), and invested, after much carefal fore- 
thought, in a ready made surah brown, 
trimmed with lace, with bonnet and parasol 
to match. This for best, a black net for even- 
ing, and a grey biige for everyday, with a 
hat, gloves, boots, and little odds-and-ends of 
finery, swallowed up eighteen pounds. 

Then she returned with her parcels in a cab 
and showed them to Mrs. Kane, altered the 
bodies, and spent the evening in packing her 
box. It was not very full. It did not need 
anyone to come and sit on the top and press 
the lid together ; and the next morning she was 
en route to Penchester House, and that same 
afternoon in Mrs. Penn’s arms. 

They were glad to see her. The house was 
empty, the girls gone home for the holidays, 
and they would all be comfortable. 

They asked many veiled questions anent 
her money. What had she done with it? 
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Sarely she had not spent itall. How much 
was the surah--how much the black? But 
she gave them no satisfactory answers; that 
was her affair, and not “in the bond.” 

Days passed, and yet no siga of Mr. Grant. 
Mrs, Penn was becoming irritable aud uneasy. 
Could he be playing a trick 7?—was it ‘‘ a take- 
in ’—what did it mean? 

Meanwhile Maddie wrote to the farm daily, 
posting the letters herself. Here is one of 
them, as a specimen :— 

‘‘My pear Huan,—No news yet. So glad 
to get your letters. I cali for them ou chance 
every day. It looks so funny to see G and 
nothing else on the envelope; but it would 
never do to put Glyn—nor yet Grant. It 
makes me so happy to hear that you and baby 
ate both getting on so well, and that yon are 
making the most of this lovely weather. How 
I wish I was back with you—ten—fifty times 
a dsy—making hay, or strolling about the 
nice, cool green lanes, instead of being cooped 
up here in this hot and stuffy, dusty suburb. 

**You must not do too much, How dare 
you walk to the top of Brownwood-hili! It 
was just four times too far. How could the 
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Very shortly after this letter- was'‘despatehed 
Mrs. Penn received a telegram from the ship- 
ping agents fo aay that the Livonia was, ex- 
pected in.Southampten thenext, Te. 

What.a {nas there was, & rushing and ru 
ning, aud packing, and.ealling for twine ro 
luggage-dabels, and Jeather straps,.aud, sand- 
wiches on thecpart ot the excited spinster, who 
was charmed atthe. prospect of Wate aapat.te 
the south of England-neall.expenses,paid ! 

Once really off, and away from her own 
familiar “beat,” she wes.little better than a 
child. It was not she who, leaked after Made- 
jine, but Madeline who took.qare of her. Her 
ridiculous questions .at every \big station, 

*sPoxter, whereuare we.now? Howdong 
mnaont! Do weebange? Is theloggage. 
right?” 

Her faasy fligbta.to the aeatbmant, -rooms, 
and caaaliy tho dashes back. to the saree - 
nsil wrong one—w, UgiDg er 

seblow-travellers, bot noasokutanalinn: and, 
besides this, her lead.avd.conatant, talk about 
“ yourfather,” and ‘*I.do. the.steamer 

won't be late,” ‘‘I:hope thay. ape hasagood 
passage,” made her-former. pupil feels fierce 
desize to.say something era, koawigg Miss 
Renn imagieed thatehesmes “impresupg’’ 
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girl in the black hat is Madeline she will 
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CHAPTER XH. 


Sranpine . beside Mr, Grant (or rather Mr. 
Grant had faatened himself on.to him) was 
his favourite fellow-traveller, a young and 
impequnious nobleman, Lord Levanter—" a 
papnitess lad lad, ~*~ a lang For wet Mins Ci ned 
nobly aAnx) 
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= (tN ne ee . spat Mar de- 
ne -been 80 ‘stared ati all her life, and she 
was not merely looked at curiously as ‘a pretty 
git!, who bad never seen her father since she 
was a child—she was doubly interesting as a 
great heiress, and a very marketable young 
person. 

She was not sorry to make lepsaye. and 
was conducted down the aes ive in a kind of 
triumphal procession by her excellent parent 
—her arm on his, whilst) Miss,Penn foliowed, 
leaning on Lord Levanter (who was to be Mr. 
Grant’s. guest-at the-Pier Hotel), ‘I-hazeno 
‘hesitation. ok stating that this was-absolately 
the “ hap moment of Miss Penn's ex- 
istence — it was not of Madeline's, Arm- 
in-arm-with e lord! “What would le say 
at ‘home. when she went back ? ‘Figt naan ; 
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Mr. Grant was ae Acia tines ether his 
long voyage, and = at on at Southampton 
‘for a few days. Lcrd Levanter.  Mirs 
‘Penn had na oi taken her leave ard re- 
turned toherexpectant mother, endowed with a 
varagpie nies »“*for alther iindness to Made: 

»” quoth t. Grant, as ‘he enol 
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As to; Madeline, signi anmeknow to 
four. Windgor, chaing;..two: tadiles,/.a shabby 
Kidderminster carpet and ene thoxve, hair sofa 
witheldemeleguherbraic was q sity, as 
she tiied to realise _ she was tobe anistress 
of these wonderfal tr mn. 98 the, head of 
wishap sliel oo Garriages.and 
forse Moana pe S aiahden caniies coach. 
houses, A° ies te opulated the 

‘Howse. riser Ma 
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and a een whem one might have ‘almost 
mistaken for a bishop, and whose deportment 
and dignity were of sucta-proportion as to over- 
awe timid natures, and of a very high value 
in Mr. Grant's ¢yes. 

Madeline shraniséromothe Jed y’s-maid, but 
it -wa3a "the alien Wone oblige, Se did 
not Wish the q Bharp -Frenchwoman 
to spy,ont the nakedness of tiie Jarid, ad far-a8 
her‘wardrdbe was'e 60,,atd was at many 
a Shift ‘to put offher .arrivaPurittl #he had 
more gatments pétitting ‘lier “father’s, purse. 
‘Her father had wiotebeen Pleaded with her 
gomns.. _ ‘ looked cheap.” - 

Ts ‘tliat all you: trave, e, that “black 
‘Hing? ke asked “her, a “her, ttre r quéerously, one 
awatng as. n e drawing com, 

Loritberantee aut @ friend. ~“Tt's 
=e foe ‘tt rae 

= ADA, it is oS Regs new,” 
she said,.in a tone of de oTedoes 
very well for the feaent mT arr wen? it.out, 
you know,” 

“Smif atid are a irrifaily. “I 
hate to“hear Fe Seon I <<. sometimes 
fancy when I listen ‘to ‘you t g #f ‘the 
price 6f ‘this and ‘that and so on, and 
economy, that ome would ‘think yon had 
known what it was to be poor! poor as Job! 
whereas you've never.knewn what it isto 
want for a single thing ever since you were 
‘barn I Rania sts b idea Of real poverty 
‘art own p rs a 

“Had she? OTN she. ied known #hat‘it was 
to frequent_pawnshops, to battle with actual 
Watt, t0-expetience not, merely the: pleasttres 
oF heaithy auperite Wat “the accwal pafifal 
pangs Of hunger? Had she not knows what 
ac. yas: tobe peor? — 

give you a dhegue to-morroiy,”’ satd 


ae Father; Wand do gh to some yood ‘dress- 
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pies net, Lae: Na wh foréfingsr and 
‘thunib’’—babing the fire. “You.ate not Tike 
ie mother, fitl. “She made the money fy, 
don't want jou to rdin me, bat there's reason 
in Stl things, “What’s.the good Of having a 
pretty daughter if she-wou*t set herselfoft?” 

“Do you really think me pretty; papa?” 
she asked, quite eomposedly, 

‘Ay, af course I do, ~ Wo sHatl°hxve* you 
ortting ont. some of the prdfessionsis next 
#eason, When you have more savurutice ana 
api ye. mene the amést 6 Ep camen 

veal now With -more 
gravity, aid giving Ins ar a sudden Cluck, 
“that whemyon marry’ ’— Madeline, bimstea— 
“when you marry, I say,” noticing thi¥ blash, 
“ yon. must go into the peersge. Nothing else 
would sit. me, ‘Never forget tliat. You 
know my viewa-now. There. can. be no*titis- 
noderstanding Inter on. “Never send me & 
commoner to ask;for my cousent.’ 

eet paps,” she ventured, “boldly, aow 
raising her eyes to his, ‘that surveyed her tike 
two. fisrybrown ‘beads,  swppose that T 
loved.a poor man, What theo? “How would ft 
bs than?” 

“'P5ha [he almost yelled. “Poor niu! 
Love! “Do you wart to diive me mat? 


|) Never thiik of ?t, ever mention it, 7f I am 


cto Ret Benees. 

“she anvwered,. resdlttely, pressing 
her re rary f= into the io er — 
trem ‘““anppo t hy 
should T not? You Lowe’ Figo mother for 
love, did yan not?”” 

“ No- y aian’s, he answered, imptiuorsly. 
TTihea her. She ws" ver pretty, and of 
very old Tauiily. - ‘Not that they ever ‘aid me 
any good,” he.added, resentfully. ‘1 murriéd 
+ tor goog, ‘weribible reavons; a letare tell you, 
Madeline—and .oze word will do a3 wéll as 
ten—that if you ever-meke's low marriage, a 
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love:matth with a poor man, or throw your- 
self. and your beauty, ‘and accomplishments, 
sud—wrd “all Ihave done for ‘you and my 
hopes sway, I'sdlemiity’ devlara to youtiat I 
wontd 1ofhesttats’to turn you out into the 
stréest—tiret ‘the moment yotr folty-reabhéa 
my cara I sweur’to you I would do ‘it, and 
fever own yousgdin. You ntight die in the 
worlthonse,; and I-woula not raises finger to 
stve-you'from ® pauper's faneral.” 

“fe 2 gory ‘test, “his voice vibrating with 

weion, his almost livid at the ‘ites ‘ot 

veéhemes being fotted 

He was “territty *in earnest. “ffis very look 
seem pihesnes bre ard he Berg el and 
tar ws" s thought poor 

“T's “not mach “I ‘ii you to Go" for me, 
Maddie; afterall Pye done for :you,” he cmm- 
timed in a after voice. “I have my: am- 
bition, Tike other men, and my anfbition ig for 
you, “Give up: afl thouzhts “Ot your’ lover “if 
you have one, men be an obedient dautttisr. 
f¢s-notso’ math to do for me, after all.” 

Wns itudt? ‘Little he kaew ! 

“Proniissme'one thing, Matteline,”’ lr con- 
tinued onve more, ‘bresthing hard,‘ant sid 
denty seizing “her now ‘ice-cold ‘toma in his, 
which bamt like fire. 

“Whereis that,papa?’ she siked, in ‘a 
whisper. 

‘*Thas you will never marry without my 
consent, ahi) never ‘listen to “a ‘commoner. 
Will you promise me this? Can you promise 
me this?”’ 

“Yes, papa, I oan,” she teturndi, tosking 
him full ia the eyes with .a vourtenante: 2s 
whre aswurble, 

“ On-your honour, Madeline?” 

* Onmy honoar,” she echoed in a cutious, 
mechanical voice. 

* Very well; then,” inwardty both rélisved 
attd delighted ; “that’s what I calla mode 
daughter. You shsll have your roward. I. 
diretl get you some diamonds to morro‘y that 
will open’ people’s 6yes. No trampery titt’s 
bati wot, bit a nedKlet, stars, earrings, aad 
‘brovthes. “Isaw-a parure at Storrs to-dey— 
O14 family diamonds. “Hard up, selling cif. 
One poes wp, another comcs down, yor ‘ste, 
Tike wses-sew. It'sourtura tow. You stati 
have diamonds that will make: psopts wink 
their eyes, diamonds that willbe tue talk oft 
Gorton. “Tt folks say that they are too 
handsome for an unmatriéd girl, txts our 
éiftdir, A coronet will mend that, and you 
havea ‘bead that-will carry one. well. “Yoar 
mother’s bloot shows. “You stall pitk and 
choose, too. Levanter may-titink——” 

“Ford Trevanter ani SirFredorisk Gibson,” 

ssithe sonvroas voice. 
And-wint Levanter might thick was never 
‘trailed to “Madtline, “Mc, Grant, with grea 
presence ot niind, tg back mentally 
with one ‘omni’ from fata ly MITangsMente to 
social courtéates, 


Ping dinner was parfecs. “The floral decora- 

‘daity supplied. by a florist, exquisita, 

po we Tear ky wines, anes that could be 
desired. 

‘DPbo gentlempn talked. a. good dea'—‘alhad 
of the tarf, the prospects.of the moors, af the 
latest failure in the City, etc., and, perhaps, 
did uot notice how very little the hostess 
spoke, 

She was absent in mind if, present in tho 
body, bat she ‘smiled and looked pretty, and 
that was enough, 

She was seeing @ very different ménage ia 
‘her mind's eye, far bsyond that stlver cetitre 
pteve, and “piavs; anf maidentair ferns, ad 
exvtic flowers, and powdered fidtmsn, “with 
theiestiver dishes aud appdtising entréss. 

We kaow what she saw, A cosy-farm. par- 
‘oar, with “acred tiled floor, a round tadie, 
“spread witha clean, coarss cover, ‘dscoratsi 
“by 2 Blue mugftul of. mignondtte "and swadt 
pea, ‘Mack taut 641 Knives and forks ‘willow- 
‘pattern plates,a young man exting his fragal 
‘dinnor-nMone, and opposite’to him au empty 
Crair—her chai! 

Sce eaw fh midther room a carious old 
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wooden cradle, with a pointed half-roof, which 
had rocked many Holts in its day. 

Inside it lay a child that was not a Holt, a 
child of a different type, a child with dark 
lashes, and a feeding bottle in its vicinity. 
(Now, Mrs. Holt’s progeny had never been 
brought up by hand). Her baby. 

**Oh! if pape were only to know!” she 
thought, and the idea went through her heart 
like a knife, as she nervously loo over at 
him, where he sat smiling and conversational 
and unsuspiciour. 

“ He would turn her out now — that 
moment,” she said to herself, “ were he to 
catch a glimpse of those mental pictures.” 

He was very animated on the subject of 
some grand shooting he had heard of, and he 
had two eager, and, shall we confess it, deeply 
and personally interested listeners—listeners 
who had rosy visions of shooting the grouse 
on that very moor—of course as Mr, Grant's 

ests. 

So for awhile Madeline was left to her own 
thoughts, and while she went back to her 
earliest married days, the pleasant sitting. 
room on the first floor at No, 2, the bright 
fires, new music, books, and flowers, and cosy 
little dinners (the mutton chop period), when 
all her world was bounded by Hugh, was it 
not still the case, she asked herself? Alas! 


no. = 

The bald-headed gentleman opposite had a 
bond on her happiness. He had to be studied, 
obeyed, and deceived. 

Would she be able to play her part ? Would 
she break down? 

When he looked at her as he had done that 
evening, her heart had failed her. She felt 
almost compelled to fall at his feet and tell 
him all, 

It was well she had restrained herself. She 
would save some of the money he was to give 
har to-morrow for the farm, 

Ob! what a wicked wretch she felt some- 
times, Bat why had fate pushed her into 
such a corner? Why was her father so odd 
and so ambitious? Why had she failed to 
bring up Hugh—objection—his own long ab- 
seuce, and thus excuse herself once for all? 
Easy to say this now when that desperate 
moment was over. It always is so easy to 
say theee things afterwards. 

She had given her father a solemn frromise 

(and, oh! what a worthless, hollow promise 
it was), and she was to meet with a full re- 
ward in the shape of a parure of diamonds— 
diamonds that would blind the ordinary un- 
accustomed eye. 

Aud presently Madeline rose and took her 
way slowly upstairs to her lonely state apart- 
ments, and sipped her coffee and thought of 
Hagh, and wondered what he was doing and 
when she dare tell him to write ; and then her 
thoughts wandered to the diamonds, and she 
stood up and looked at herself in the glass, 
and laughed softly at her own reflections. 

Kindly recollect that she was only nineteen, 
and had the natural instincts of a girl of her 


age. 

She smiled back at her own reflection, and 
what do we hear her saying, in a low voice, 
with a rapid,stealthy glance round the room? 
It is this,— 

‘*Mrs, Glyn, 
in diamonds ?”’ 


(To be continued.) 


1 wonder how you will look 








Wuen avybody’s behaviour disturbs us, 
dismiss the image of the injury, and bethink 
yourself whether you have not been guilty of 
the same fault. Such reflections are the most 
certain way of becoming truly wise and pious, 

Wirs children we must mix gentleness with 
firmness; they must not always have their 
own way, bat they must not always be 
thwarted. If we never have headaches through 
rebuking them, we shall have plenty of head- 
aches when they grow up. Be obeyed at all 
costs. If you yield up your authority once, 
you will hardly ever get it again. 





THE FAIR ELAINE: 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
THE CRASH ON THE RAILWAY, 


MzanwHi.e strange things were happening 
to Philip Paxton, 

He had occasion one day to go to Green- 
wich upon important business for a client, and 
as he was anxious to get back as soon as 
possible, he resolved to go by the railway and 
return by the tram. 

It was strange, he thought afterwards, thai 
he should have planned it so, and thus run 
into such danger and trouble. 

As he entered and took his seatin the train 
at the station, he found three others in the com- 
partment—a man and woman of very re- 
spectable appearance, and with them an ex- 
ceedingly bright boy of perhaps twelve or 
thirteen years. 

The man was evidently a mechanic of some 
sort, with an honest open face, a frank, clear 
eye, and—what eee | attracted Philip's 
attentivu—was most politely attentive to 
wife, who was a delicate, pretty little woman, 
wearing the happiest smile that he had ever 


seen. 

The boy was full of life and eagerness, in- 
telligent. beyond his years, and kept asking 
questions regarding their trip, which, appa- 
rently, was one leasare, that both in- 
terested and amused Philip. 

He appeared to take no notice of them, 
but nothing esoa; his observation ; he saw 
everything—the kind little attentions of the 
husband to his wife, her happy smile as she 
raised her eyes in mute thanks to his, and 
the patient, tender replies of both to their 
son’s eager questioning. 

There was no sign of wealth about them, 
no attempt at anything like show, but every 
look and act betrayed content and happiness. 

It was a sharp reminder to Philip on what 
might have been in his own life but for his 
miserable folly and wilfulnese. 

Thus the time passed until they had nearly 
reached Greenwich, where he found his com- 
panions were also going, when there suddenly 
smote the air a short, sharp, terrible whistle, 
then followed a crash which made him feel as 
if he was being crushed between a couple of 
thunderbolts, and he knew no more until he 
felt himself being lifted and carried quite a 
; gate and then laid down upon a board or 

oor, 

Opening his eyes, he found he was stretched 
upon the platform near the station, where they 
were about to stop, and where the accident 
had 3; and as the mist cleared still 
farther from his brain and sight, he saw a 
crowd of people, with anxious, faces, 
running to and fro, carrying lanterns, 
buckets of .water, and implements for remov- 
ing the debris. 

A little way back he could see a great mass 
lying upon the line, and though but diml 
deoruing it in the gloom of that undergroun 
passage, he knew it was a portion of the train 
which had brought him hither. 

He had {not yet come to himself enough 
to realize whether he was very badly injured 
or not, He had no strength to move either 
hand or foot, but he was quite sure that no 
bones were broken. The chief trouble seemed 
to be in his head, which felt very strangely, 
for sharp pains kept darting through it, and 
down the back of his neck, 

A man came up to’him just then and. 
peered curiously into his face. 

‘‘Humph!” he said, with an accent of sur- 
prise, ‘‘ yer cum to, be ye? I didn’t think ye 
ever would when we hauled ye up here— 
thought ye had kicked the bucket, sure,” 

‘‘What has happened?” Philip asked, 
faintly, and trying to raise his hand to his 
aching head. 


“Switch wor wrong, and there's been a 
smash-up.” 
* Are there many injured?” 


“Thank Heaven, no, sir, though it’s a 
wonder there weren't a h or more 
killed. .But it’s bad enough at best, sir—s 
man woman wor killed t, and a 
little boy most done for—that wor besides 


yerself, sir. 

genial, bis wind soverting inseattly to bi 
re rev 8 to his 
companions in whom be had been a0 intecested ; 
“they must have been in the carriage with 
me.” 


together ; we ibought'ye wor all dead bat the 
; we ye wor tt 
boy, and we took care o’ him fast; poor little 
shaver, it wor ph aegeck and he tried to 
be brave when they pulled him from under 
the cruel wheel that had crushed his leg to a 
jelly. The look in his eyes and his bitter 
moans went through me like a knife, sir, for 
I’ve a boy at home just his size,” and the 
man’s voice was tremulous and husky as he 
told his scrrowfal tale. 

“Poor little fellow! where is he now?” 
Philip asked, striving to lift himself to a sitting 
postare, but the effort made him faint and 
sick, while a shower of stars appeared to be 
hurled directly into his eyes. 

** Don’t, sir,” his companion said, kindly, 
while he threw one arm about him to support 
him; ‘‘ ye ain't fit to move 7a. 7e must have 
had a tremendous thump, for we found ye lyin’ 
ae face, with ane beam across yer neck 

head, and I ’t an idee that there was 
a spark o’ life in ye.” 
_“ Will you bring me some water?” Philip 


, faintly. 

“Lord, sir, here it are right to hand; I 
brought it o’ to see what I could do 
with ye, but forgot all about it when I see 
Taio talgod 0: pchertobic ines, gutenniatel 

e a Bu 
his head while he drank hie fll with thirsty 
ness. 

“Now pour some over my head, please,” he 
said. “ Ab, that is good!” as the man dashed 
the cool liquid over him, and it seemed to 


yer 


revive and refresh him, 
‘*Where is the now ?” he asked, after 
a moment, his mind still upon the little sufferer. 
“In the station , sir,” 
vied We ca 
comman : 
picene, ee awisted him to rise. 
But he swayed be pay ee again that 
shower of stars seemed to him. 


“Ye’r not fit to stand, sir; let me ease ye 
down again until I can get someone to help 
carry ye to the station,” the man entreated. 

“No, no; I shall be better in & moment; 
there ! I am steadier already ; now we will go 
on.’ 
Slowly, and not without much pain, he made 
his way to the station, where on a settee they 
had laid the poor little fellow, whom accident 
had made an orphan in a moment of time, and 
probably, also, a cripple for life. 

A crowd was g about him, gazing 
awe-struck and pityingly upon him, while 
they waited for a surgeon, whom some one 
had gone to summon, 

His young face was ghastly, and great drops 
of sweat, caused by the agony which he was 
suffering, were rolling off his forehead, and 
beaded his livid lips. His clothing was satu- 
rated with blood, which was also dropping end 
forming little pools upon the floor. 

As Philip drew near him, alook of recog- 
nition came into his eyes, and he made a 
spasmodic gesture with his hand asif to beckon 
him to hisside. - 

He went close to him, and bending over 
him, took his handkerchief and wiped the 
—_ a — 

"My poor boy, I am sorry to see you s0 
badly hurt,” he said. 

“ Water,” gasped the child. 

‘‘ Water,” Philip repeated, authoritatively, 
and turning to those behind him, 

A glass was instantly handed to him, and 
raising the sufferer’s head with as much gentle- 





ness as an experienced nurse would have done, 
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he held it to his mouth while he drank 
reedily, 

Bat the effort cost him untold pain, and he 
moaned pitifully as he was laid back upon the 
pile of coats which had been hastily formed 
~~ & pillow for him. 

4: that moment a brisk, wiry man pushed 
ap to him. : 

“ Go out—go out, every one of you,” he said, 
turning round and facing the crowd, and 
speaking with quiet decision. 

They began to scatter obediently, though 
reluctantly, for a sort of fascination seemed 
to possess them to stay and view the ghastly 
horror. 

Philip also would have withdrawn from his 
position, but the boy clung to his hand, which 
he had grasped in a sort of terror when the 
#argeon made his appearance. 
Lasers stay,” he cried, in a feeble 


pons he belong to you?”’ the surgeon asked, 
‘* No,” he returned, ‘ but I was in the same 
carriage at the time of the accident, and he 
seems to cling to me,”’ 

‘* Very well, stay then, Ah! you were hart, 
too, eh?” he queried, with a queer glance into 
bis colourless face, 

“A trifle; but never mind me—see what 
you can do for him,”’ Philip answered, with a 
feeling of impatience, for the sight of that still 

t th 


¥ 


drip blood was frightfal to him. 

Bat the surgeon had begun his examination 
almost before he ceased i 

With nimble fingersand a pairof sharp, glitter- 
ing scissors he cut away the clothing from 
that injured limb, and nothing Lut the con- 
valsive clasp of that small hand upon his kept 
Philip from fainting dead away at the ghastly 
sight thus revealed. 

surgeon’s own face grew stern and 

esolute as he looked upon the work before him, 
hehe eye was calm and bis hand steady, 
nor he make a single falae movement as 
he examined the cruel hurt to ascertain the 
extent of the injary. 

But gentle as was his touch, the ordeal was 

fearful one, and the child cringed and 
screamed with pain, but still clinging through 

re be Philip, whom he seemed instinctively 

“I shall have to give him ether—I can never 
take those up gg Beg me him in 
_ state,” the surgeon said, in a low tone to 


“It would be a mercy, I think,” Philip 
answered, with colourless lige, 

“You will stay,” pleaded the boy, witha 
closer grip. 

“ Yes, I will stay—I will not leave you until 
me are comfortable,” was the reassuring 
reply. 

e looked relieved, and made no resistance 
when the surgeon applied the sponge to his 
nostrils, and he knew nothing more until all 
was over; W means a great deal, for the 
bones of his foot and ankle had been so broken 
and crashed that it was found necessary to re- 
move it jast above the joint, while the taking 
up of the arteries, the placing and sewing of 
tke bruised and torn. flesh was in itself no 
trifling jion, 

Bat it was very quickly and neatly done, 
and when the poor little fellow recovered 
consciousness, he was ready to be removed to 
more comfortable quarters, 

“He must go to a hospital immediately,” 
the surgeon said to Philip, as he held a 
strengthening mixture to his lips and told him 
to drink it, 

** No—not there,” he cried, feebly, but with 
ashudder of repulsion. 

“Bat you will be much better cared for 
there than anywhere else, my boy,” returned 
the doctor, kindly, 

“No, no; father — mother —home!’’ he 
gasped, wildly. 

he surgeon looked grave ; he had been told 
the whole story on his way hither. 

‘*Bat, my child,” he:said, after a few 
moments’ hesitation, ‘ they are both injared, 





too”’—he had not the heart to tell him that 
they were dead—‘and they could not take 
care of you, if you should go home,” 

* Oh!” he moaged, with a frightened look. 

“Ts there any one else in your house?” 
Philip asked. 

He shook his head wearily, a despairing 
look in his face. 

* Where do you live? ” 

** Clover-street,” the pale lips whispered, 

“Have you any other friends whom you 
would like me to send for?” 

Again he shook his head, while great tears 
gathered and rolled down his white cheeks. 

oe ; father and mother were all,” he 
said. 

‘' Thea there is no other way but to send 
him to the nearest hospital,’’ the surgeon 
said, decidedly. 

** No—no,” — the little fellow, to 
—_ the word seemed unaccountably repal. 
sive. 

‘*Ts hospital treatment absolutely neces- 
sary?” Philip asked, thoughtfully. 

‘'No; not if he had a good home and some 
one to give him proper care,”’ ¥ 

“Toen I can supply the first, if you can 
recommend a good, reliable nurse for him,” 
Philip returned, adding, after a moment, in a 
lower tone: 

‘I feel deeply interested in the boy, aud I 
will be answerable for him until some other 
provision can be made.”’ 

“Toan send youa trained nurse from the 
hospital with which I am connected, and if he 
could be in a qriet, airy room by himself, 
there is no doubt that he would do better than 
in a hospital ward, where there is so much to 
excite one of a sensitive temperament like 
his,” replied the surgeon. 

“ Very well,” was Philip’s rejoinder; ‘ then 
I will take him with me. My landlady has a 
large room, next to mine, which is vacant. 
He sha. have that, and you may send me the 
nurse at once.” 

He took a card from his pocket, wrote his 
address upon it, and gave it to the surgeon, 

“ All right, Mr, Paxton,’ he said, as he read 
it. ‘You are very good, I am sure, to take 
this upon yourself, and I will see that you 
have a first-rate nurse. Bat’’—suddenly 
remembering that he, too, had been injured, 
and remarking hia pallor—“ what can I do 
for you? Where were you hurt?” 

“Nowhere particularly, I had an ugly 
knock on my head which stunned me, but I 
seem to be getting better of it, and I hope it 


-| will not amount to anything.” 


‘Don’t be too sure,” replied the doctor. 
You must look out for yourself. Give your 
head plenty of water for the next fortnight, 
and ive light. These knocks on the head 
sometimes prove more harmfal than one would 
imagine.” 

Philip said nothing to this, though his head 
still felt very str: y; but turning to his 
new charge, who had been watching the two 
men anxiously, said : 

You cannot go home, my boy, jast now, 
because there is no one there to take care of 

ou, and you do not wish to go to the hospital. 
Will you go with me, and be taken care of 
until you are able to go home?”’ 

‘‘ Where are father and mother?” the boy 
asked, raising his wistfal eyes to Philip’s, with 
a look that made him shrink with pain. 

“I told you that they were hurt, you know. 
Some people outside are caring for them,” he 
answered, evasively. 

‘‘Are they much hurt?” the child asked, 
with a sob. 

‘*T have potseenthem, I came directly to 
you as soon asI wasable. But what wili you 
do?’’ 

Philip did not dare to tell him the truth, 
and he longed to get him away as quickly as 
possible, lest he should overhear comething. 

**T will go with—you,” he answered, feebly; 
and they saw he was growing faint from excite- 
ment and the exertion of talking. 

The surgeon gave him astimulating dravght. 
then a carriage having been obtained, he was 


€ 





borne out and laid upon the cushions and 
driven to Philip’s lodgings, which were in a 
pleasant street and a quiet locality. 

His landlady was very willing to let the 
empty room, and, her sympathies being 
aroused, she did her utmost to make the little 
stranger comfortable in it. 

The nurse arrived by noon, and Philip was. 
relieved of his charge and began to think of 
himself a little, and to wonder if those sharp. 
shooting pains which made him blind and sick 
every few moments would never stop. 

He showered his head thoroughly with cold 
water, then binding wet bandages about it, he 
threw himself upon his bed, and was soon in a 
profound slumber. 

When he awoke he felt better, though there 
was still a queer sensation in his head, and he 
was yet weak from the shock which his system 
had sustained at the time of the accident. 

He went into the adjoining room to ascertain 
how his protegée was progressing, and found 
him more comfortable than he had anticipated, 
and sleeping quietly under the inflaence of an 
anodyne, 

As he stood looking down upon his pale 
face, he could not help remarking what a fine 
little countenance it was. Every feature was 
clearly cut, and wonderfal intelligence was 
stamped upon it for one so young. It was 
such a pure, innocent face, too, with its fair, 
open forehead and straight, symmetrical 
brows; and Philip sighed, as he remembered 
his own boyhood, with its careless freedom and 
untrammelled conscience. 

He remembered his mother s pride and joy 
in him, her tender counsels, her gentle 
admonitions, her prayers, too, and a rush of hot 
tears arose to his eyes as this memory shot 
into at his mind, as night after night she knelt 
at his bedside to listen to the simple petitions 
which she had taught him to repeat, and then 
poured forth her own earnest supplications 
that her boy might rise to a noble and stain- 
less manhood, that his life might be chaste 
and honourable until the end—and Heaven 
won. 

Years and years had poe since his mother 
had been laid to her long rest, and not once 
during all that time had he recalled these 
things so vividly as now. 

Why wasit? Why like a picture did those 
evening scenes come up before him, and fill 
him with such acute pain, and longing, and 


= ? 

as it because of a fear that this orphan 
boy, lying there so fair and innocent before 
him, and who, havivg been so suddenly and 
cruely deprived of all such holy influences, 
might live to repeat the reckless, unprincipled 
life which he had been living of late? 

He could not have told, but his heart was 
melted within him, 

“Qh, how I have wasted my time and 
my opportunities! ’’ he cried out within him- 
self; “how selfish, ambitious, and hardened 
I have become; how I have ignored my 
mother’s love, that most sacred influence of 
my life, and steeled myself against its hallowed 
teachings. But it comes back to me now like 
a strain of distant but familiar music, or 
like the whisper of a guard@n angel. Mother! 
mother! wherever ta may be in the great 
beyond, if you can hear me, listen while I 
bind myself to follow henceforth, as far asI 
am able, the Great Example, whom you strove 
to imitate, and to make your God my God,” 

He had bowed his head upon the post of the 
bed near which he was standing, and tears, 
which did honoar to his manhood, rolled over 
his face as these tender memories surged over 
him and stirred to action the germ of a conse- 
crated life. 

Then all at once a great calm seemed to 
come over him, the ‘‘ Peace be still,” upon the 
troubled waters; the burden of bitterness 
which had so oppressed him of late dropped 
from his heart—an angel had “rolled away 
to the stone,” and his soul had seemed 
come forth into the light of a new and better 


life. 
Still standing there and looking upon that 
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sleeping boy, of other thoughts came crowdip 


j deeper vity <an 
Teeoih deheson to hie tae iiictaattined 


‘‘He has neither father, nor mother, nor. 


relative of any kind,” he said. “Am 1 ft, I 
wonder, to keep him Misys sot Ww it be 
presumptuous of me to tgke him 
mogld bis life.to so 

like mine to have been, or 

a son t Ae I one?” 


what Th hope 
tT would b 


A tee! on for. oy lad was, farsi. 
ing into his 4 e place of th 
pi ity Amy sympathy Paben anet he had felt 
tor bim, 


‘He seemed to.fe¢l, even now, those i gj meneed. 
fingers, and to see that rig ig 

which had been .raiged ; to. age nO one 
elee had been near to befri > Bm oe his 
extremity ; aw now % ¢sire 1 
pogsession of .bim to Paar he .conld to 
make ‘him realize as little. as _passible the 


desolateness of his condition in . being ,de- 


rived by one blow.of father, and mother,and 
ome 

He did not even know the child’s name as 
yet; but that did not matter; and, with. a 
feeling of astonishment, he fonnd Dimeell, 
involuntarily repeating something which iis 
mother had once taught him—* eh 
aa_ye haye done it to ane of the least of 
these, ye hays done it unto Me ’’—and with 
those words his resolation was taken ; hence- 
forth this little waif, AO. abrangely gti 
upon his tender mercies, shonld -be 
— "ee je: ena he hay shill le 

any weeks wen bho. hoy y 
upon his bed, too weak and to heed mnaeh 
gave tho ad of Pe otiniuon and the 
dressing of his mutilased limb. 

But he slways greeted Pailip when he 
entered his room ith @ light in bis 
which tol him, more plajply than roeda how 
welcome a mee. while his thin band w 
oreep lar fe from beneath the corres 


to be ta Pa. tmens 
would lie quiet anal iat aah 
would sit beside him we 
He could not talk mueb. nor could hethink; 
of much saye Spe ae Ipdeed, he 
had noi eyen nyshing. concerning: his, 
a ~ ag sere rin 
gojousucss , of the 
dreaded rath. ig a heart, and 
msde him ab Openly in his 
present we a ofa 3 may aecountsor 


hia clinging go help to, Philp 
Bat foes GAG | & my ee n bjs wounl, 
began :to beal nicely, and he, pwaleloes of 
Tnepeang atyenghn- 
win Pi seecite, gan ke re arent itaelf,- 
f 2m ganies 
with wiles Pa sey hi Sapeled He} 
became intereste Whet jas sranepixing 
abc ut him, and then..came gumexens: and 
ficult questions. 


Phi AS the one, thing ofall.ethers which, 


Philip dreaded mest,and benever performed 
a mcvéalfonlt task inbialite than sheatemes 
compelled at. last.to tell Eddie Winghzrepe-—for 
that, be had learned, 
Was @0 Orphan. 


But there was.no pee) gusbarasotauiet 


aye 
bes blauehed es canal mr lah 


was told of bis ae. fad fate ; then che 
eavered his tel Ue bis. hands.and.ebrank 
beneath the b thes. w hese.he lay so long 
ana oy >. 5 es became alarmed. 

“ ie,” asid, ta, in, a hos 
voice, while he. gently. at the —~T4 
face, -*'it is yery, very Aa 4c 
aud I have suffered more t en tell you, 
Knowing that Lmust relate the cixcumatances 
70 you; bat yon must try.to hear ites brave! 
as poasible, and try to feel. that it wasso. aw | 
detter for them to. be teken in a.momant of 
time ingiead of haning, 4 avast, mangled, 
braised, and toro, for ude eried, and 
verheps he rendered sage che. remainder 
of their lives, They contd — have suffered 
much, for death must. have been almost in- 


sry 19} 


was his, name—that he, 


faxyou, 1 kuew,. 


epee ast tea m 
coe. te grad _ i wes 
ra 8 ee 3 the 


ws frnits teatif, g to 
ane of ‘an new Porpose 


apr Gaia, Napanee 
the sad tale, and when P’ 






cluded, he. lifted,a pair. of. pealing 
9598 to hia and 
hn eS know they aot come back, and) 


Heaven, muss be heagtifal to, them,,to.go:there 
together nak mbet Will become of me, without 


fae one Di one foot to go, 


(To be continued.) 








Wouen Tatxens.—The -woman congersa- 


-show -you-what an acquisition ave made. 
She is ready to exhaust and settle forever all 
‘questions * in the cammunity,. 
“whether it’ the’ Indian ~ problem, em- 
broidered tidies or mniversal salvation. “The 
stlient peintto be-noted inthe men or one 
who are popularly crt he as fine’ 
9} this counter Bis that their gy $ is aly, 
as-a-rule, state, and secorrd. 
a verbal experjness in han ie’ bitty : 
“they give them cut_as diberaliy-eas the ploygh- 
man throws ‘down the chopped fedder to his 
herd. “Butths t are chopped fine and 
eat “they~bese the same “to ‘the. 


the dry cyt-stebble does to’ the green, live, 


4 growing corn in the'field. 


Het Sears ~The springs. of New Zea- 
land have long beem known tothe patives, who 
daaye n0; tiaditions.as:to $heit ege,;:bat from 
time immemorial ave naed the .quict ‘hot 
springs to warm.their hnta-and to.eook.their 
|.fo0d, Evyery,hutbae ita: boiler,-clage tothe 
door; bread is baked on large, siabs of stone, 
placed over the hottest portions of theground ; 
8nd on. others, not quite so bot, the leay re- 

cline, > blankets,enjeying Yulean's 
beat. these respects. the. 
~ ek over our Ni merican Judians, 
who. have always. avoided “tine Yollewetone 
region en-accensti of their auperstitious fears. 
ieee nasiogs Gera.fasuort Yewta Leno, in 
eejeo -Iglanda, ane. premdo.geyaers 
latter were owned by. anscld vem wow ho was 
eapigred by mabiel smi and enesed in her 
awn aprivgs. Miss0, F. Gopden Oqmming, 
referring tothis,.says : ‘| Shemas past seventy, 
and .mast-have:been- very tough and ——. 
dried, bat asin cher yousger: she b 
been a — Joan of Ago, ideséing her: trite 
to- battle, and herself fighting dand:to hand 
with a hatchet, be determined to.cat:her. 
Se he-bad-her: cogked with-the: sixteen men, 
and moke,a great feast, and, then to « spite 
the People, ene met oh distrit, he 
attempted to choke up @ Bpreags, 
which awiabdle .cfiort :be palhigliptsavended. 
oy vo gh pom pet tgp" 
r alleu S, eepecia 
gizls, who meyer .got, —_ ot.» aweloome. 
They were poppeil in alive, . like so 
lobsters, and treated with. quite soailitt 
ceremony.” 





vm him eminent ?.andag 


2 ipteaapes of 1 @ genvine thinker that ‘f 


tenderly, aa most. 








| stantaneous, and claspe din each other’sarmes ‘THE ‘UNKNOWN. 
they logked as if they. a a 
Then be went on $a,ellhow kind hevdobed No ane.is.s0,acruamalaen nate, 
prepared. “them for last a ene so piberay Beneenhe, 
assent, spot. 0 ut some beagxt ngh mnkeovn, 
he siey and oy the si haw ct * Responds unto his;owa,’’ 
yenerable beagh-tree ahoied = a BEALL We ever cmeet: thatuankuown {tien 3, 
graves. that second-telf, united to us by souseCangeti> 
He oes a tell, hie. phe hed) bond ofvefiinity, ; wham: th bebeld 
_bhis lovely | with the poet's vision? Smsthaspiritonty ‘ci 
a apele pe to be paneat Boatent ;/¢hen det thatbe the 


SpeemnenntinS risgmae: unresponsive human 
heart we thought toshave won, ee t 
wade our: refageamaid life's 4 


Yet there is ever an interest mere mr the 
d | unknewn—-and who, basomat-bsen. anxious (> 
mect some: renowned anbber,.or wautist, or 
-mhose:worldawidefanse bas made 
Ontam dis. 
appoinimentensne. that \Ged-lke intel. 
lect, we think, ae clothed inso commeszplace 
& presence ? 'Twere better. toukeve-cemaines 
unrevealed, and left Teft something forge. imagi- 
to 5 
Some rendera prefer.to be guected:by:the 
dear familiar name upen: the titlepage of 2 
com kook, : bat PP te me iy ea yaeinslove 


wh po gh say; unless it is 
o 
dion,.0r. tn ‘ lay i aun tates 


nee en 


+tionalist is-usually more effasive than the ro Tae aan he — ee mtich 
male of her species. ‘She takes her auditors stale aedneninlen 
more into her confidence. A pathy th toh Phe Great U 
and-personal interest are her capital instead sant ie ” on saniabdenemmaeibose 
‘of the stories and pad tick Somes pubjeots:.are alternately geave and.gay ! 
Steimed pig A pry proc rigs “How canst thot leave such deeds without aname? 


Forego the unclaimed dividends of Fawe?” 
He farther adds: 


+s Be still a shade—and-when this’age- specastiy 
When-we, poor sons and-daughters of reali 

Ave in our graves, forgotten and: perro 
AndTime destroys our mottees-of motality— 
@Phoclithographie hand-of Old Mortality * 

Shall still restore thy emblemon*the-stene, - 

Aad rob: oblivied-ev'n-of the Onlenewa !”’ 


ese spots 1 gra al wa thrown the 


nameless” Hime, whee epting 
some” semangg ith 
visor dopa. aad nae ri lay. 2 ours, 
e *bebalt 
Seiten must J alist ai is 
her fate she apostrophizes omen: 
}¢* Poo early seem unknown, and knawntoo late 1 ag 
And perchanes had “Roméo ‘been p ed 
after the usual-form of etiquette, their story 
had been leas tragic, 


‘Again; we affirm, a grace itihet apr 
rounds the-nnknown ; and rire: 
words of Mackay, iet us think of — 

worthy of sweet ts : 


“Aany. a human. virtue: dwells, 
Unknown, of men,in thedistant.de}ls, 
Or hides.in the.coverts ofthe wild, 
Many. a.mind.of gay pe 

Whether of, high ox, low. estate, 
Tiinmes the. by- ways of; the, earbh 
Unseen butgood,, unknownbat great, 
Many a happy and lovelysseul 
Lives lonely in the, fields afar.; 
Or, “mid theity’s human, shoal, 
Shines, like.a solitarystar.” 


A man that cbath no virtue inv nimawelf ever 
envieth virtue in others ; fer-~men’s mindewil! 
either feed upon their own goo@ or-ofhers’ 
evil ;andwho wanteththe one will prey upon 
the other. 


To most men experience is.like,the,atern 
lights of a ship, which illuminate only the 
track it bas pasaed, 


Tue artist is the child in thapopalaniieble 
every one of « tenes cvad@paar), A 

the world, 4het eereaneenomiothe 
ae the bar r to. make him oul “more 
pearls. 
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THE SCH DEFRATED. | Mydearsister,” said the widow,thelding | “ If I conld, poseibly have the money to- 
THE SCHEMBER DEFEATED?) appt rer eters anid the widowshelding,| , * 11 I could, possibly 
pie pops Fae Be «3 ss n “ Cashier's ont, ma‘am, and Mr. Gzindali's 
““None,.. aappose. Well, well, life’s.a.chess- |, gone home.” 
CHAPTER.:I. board, all biack arid white equares,and thie | ‘‘Itisonly halfa-crown, and I really nesd 
is one ef the: black ones.” ft-very much.”’ 


‘“How itvsnows band what a howling :the 
‘witid-makes down your new-fangled grates, 





Entily. -Give me the oktopen chimneys,” 
Mise Jame “Beaton sprest ott trer chaw:like CHAPTER ‘I. 

fingers upon the ornamental open.work of| ‘‘ Moruzn, ina’t the room getting very 

tron in the tide ofthe wall as she spoke cold ?”’ 


She was a tail, forbidding-looking ¢inglo 
tady, onthe wroug'side of fifty, with a “n 
nanimous disregard of crinolettes, fringes, sud 
-ovher+motern: ns ;-8 Stiff figure, 


. (& 
Wmetitear through 
vrouw ‘#ward. 

‘Her sister,’ Mrs.“Fanshawe, was a plump, 
phowiy dreseetl widow, with “bright “brown 
‘Deir; acercel, éa“beneath a retwortk ¢f 
pink ribbcns and lace thetshevalled a “cap,” 
Pe smile thattisclosetl glistening 

LOWE O! 


By the-wintow, listessly engaged in some 
fancy wotlk, tat ‘Vidiet Fanshawe, the only 
child of the smooth-faced widow ; a pretty girl, 
ssiRile ANIM -arprOhutlin Of yellow Gotten 

ra e “Of -yéllow™ cnrls,, andi |- 
large*biae-eyes, “Her dress of palé”biue oash- 
mere was singularly becoming, and she was 
liberally klett-witir rings, ‘brooches and 
jewelery of every Gexoription. 

““Do-you remember, Eniity, how the wind 
used to moan throngh the hrantires ofthe 61d 
€imn’ tree “at~ brome?” “went on “Miss ‘Seaton, |" 
‘thoughtfully, <a sho watehett the whifling cf 

the white snow-clouds: without. ‘When we 
tvee-were éhitdren—you, ent ‘I, “anid little 
Daisy. Poor litte Daisyt she was'the pret. | 
“tiestf-usail. ’Tdo-with Tkwew whether khe 
were dead ordlive, ‘I ‘sbonid“Itke-to aceher 
‘ence before’ returned.” 


& pal 
her classically shape: 


Tt was a slender young girl that.spoke, wish 
e, transparent face, aud heavy braidsand 
coils of golden bair ones up at the backof 


She was sitting ata table by the window, 
engaged in some. exquisitely fine neéile-work 
almost;as.injurions to the eyes as vitriol conld 
have been, though perhaps lees instantanseus 
imits effects. 

“Phere was no carpet.on the floor, no curtain 
to the staring panes of glass, and the furni-. 
ture was t beyond de. 
seription. . In the grate.a mere handful of fire 
smouldered, and close. over: it crouched a little 
crippled gitl of p: six yerxs old. Butno 
book or toy occupied her childish fingers ; 


‘she, too, was trying her best to keep the wolf 


from her deor, anid knitting coarse lace.for a 


fanay shop en the ground. floor of the house 
they lived.in, 


“Mrs. Thorne herself waa folding up some 
plain needlework she; had just compieted.. She 


was a slender, fragile creature—a scabbard 


which the sword hed: well-nigh worn 
its. devou: way—with -hellow blue eyes, 
prominent -hones, and -hair—alas! for 


the vanished brightness of its golden shine 
Téss,, 


thickly threaded with -white. Her 
mended, worn, and shabby to the last degree, 
served but to disclose the pitiable fleshness- 
ness of ber delicate figure, and the wedding. 


“Tt is most probable that she ig ‘-oaig fing on the third finger df “her left-hand was 
Suthaas dead, 


“thee: Witlow. “Fast remember [‘the otfly ornament she wore. 
‘the rember df years thaf-tave thopsett since | Ah! could .nyecratinizing eye bave com- 
we pave got ber!’ pared her with the stik-and-jewelledsplen@ours 
Bh wh isrtrie, ‘Mies Jane ; “bat I (of her‘sister, Mrs. Favshawe ! 
think, Eimily;wewere wll~rattrer “barf upon | ““Ttis cold, Muudie,” sheanewered, sadly ; 
‘her Wher she murrivdithat speidthritt artist. |“ bat-the coal ty all gone.” 
; and “ted “been-spofiéd. 1 | “Mother,” naftt "Daisy, piteously, © it 


wih ald Ate Daity. 

wish I co cutpocr -"Do-you sup: | 
“pose it wold tfo any to the thi 
ieeoteotasts oraereteeer’ Fe ind 


st three o’tlock, and I am co’hungry.”’ 
Q 3, Thorne glancell into ‘the ‘little cup- 


‘board that containdd sll“her exrthly goods; 


“Deer *me, ‘Pane,-no. “If shewere lvitig, |there was, perbaps, an eighth part‘of a small 
poate ? ave come to nie logy oat Of “bread ait’ s ‘scrap of @heese on the 
* a _ “ 

ep eit,” asvetitelt tie:spiseter, eatly.| ‘Here is sll we‘have, my'child,” she said, 
“PAT “can't thintting ‘it’ slows a.godd) | Striving to epedk cheerfally. “Eat it.” 
deal of foolish pride that she does’ gppen!| ““* Ba “mdther, sid Maudie? ” 
teine=that is, if the'te ttill ttving:’ “Tt Mr. Gritidall pays me the: half-a crown 


“ Daisy was always > 
oT know it—Pithow it ;‘and-yet I'Yovéd ber! 
better than all the rest.of the fantity, pat) 
ar.” : ; ‘ 
| Tne had-riven ‘fro her seat,-arcd was, 
“watking~ tp~“antt-Gewn * roo i: ier! 
hands behind her like a map, “her crexking | 
“thoes “eepingsastrt-of sofertin ‘tints to her | 
“Mdverifértts. : a ‘ . 
‘‘Mamma,” whispered “Violet, with “a, tis- 


he owes ‘tre I can buy more fcr us, my 


enfta.” 


‘Aud Datey eagerly clitched at the bread 
and chetze Tike one half famisted. 

“Ad the artist’s widow creyt.dlong tke snow. 
Mfimimied “strdets, <a g haf envious, half 
repiitag, stéle. into ber heart. 

sank aby are Hesyen’s Blessings 50 

Ty ‘divided. in “thie world? “My sister, 
in wealth arid luxury, refuses to héip 


lnereyes, “ien't-ie exnetly | tie with aarthing; she drives me ‘from her 

‘ike nefier?”” t paty @oor.'as ff I were somo loathsome creature 

Pitt : Parthawe “frowned “down “ler | sie ‘had reason to Gread aud despise, and I 

‘deur hter’s “wit,  aitermtifing, udifer ‘her | ad “tt ‘chifftren Ste starving. I thought 

breath, — ote 6? appedling’to Jane, the fond, stern 

aa Crazy, tit?” elder -dister, who spoiled and scdided may 
Pantbewe pouted aiid -reeumedt her | childivdd at the sime ‘time, but Emily t 

work, sid *ifiss Jane stated on; now und then | rie she was fead asd butied;and she never 

inp ite .« low, perplexed whistle. Sud. | seit one m Of love or forgiveness to the 

‘Gera chetke herself, one sd wayward sister she-was wont to love the 

et. 


“Psezmoney-enongh for atl-of you.”.khe 
ead, phetnetvely 7 and ail “that” lene “home 
“BO-MUCh Sf sécitic Datay, 

‘time 


hae + | iy 0,” ‘Mrs, ‘Farthawe, 
i ee 
‘ - “you Ki6% about 
a oni OP ve to nits arid a 
‘to navertire 


for 





igave it a.toss.on the npper shelf. 
= Tt credititon the booke,. 


Dalsy Seaton Thorns in ime'sm 


“‘Whiese seal retvagpentive ‘thoughts were still 
the forlorn ‘widow's mind.as she 


oooup sag f n widow s 
‘Hie a “disappointment is. a | oitened “the Matk-and ‘Gingy little shop. for 


‘which she worked. 


“tT "have brought home some completed 


\work, the said, timidly. 


The Glexk unrolléd.it, eyed it critically, and 
“® Very well done; 


Ys Say 
“Bat Mrz. Thorne still hesitated, 


| wrathfally. 


‘* T-tell you, ma’am,” .aaid. the. clerk, impa- 
tiently. ‘It’s quite impossible ; the eastrer 
is cut, aad youcan’s have it before t~morrow 


morning.” 

Mrs, Thorne turned despairingly away. 

Tealy -it was .zather hard, alter baying 
toiled so diligestly to eazn Ber money, and 
counted .co anxiously on. ite expenditure, to 
havé it denied to her in this nugeremenious 
RQALDer, 

' Whatishell Ido?’ she murmured.to ler- 
self; ‘*whatcanI do? Nocdal in the hause 
no mouthful of food for:erpper, and the +rei* 
dus to-morrow, which poor Maude’s work wii! 
scarcely evable us to raves |” 

And ali .this while tho wind shoickec 
through the thin folds of ber wellworn 
shawl, aud:the snow drove iia sharp, needles- 
like flakes into her face:as if with an almo:é 
human spite. 

‘*I will go once more to-Emily Faushawe,” 
wenolved the wretched Widow. “ Bazely she 
cannot refuse.me a mite from, her abundance 
of wealth, if T tell ber we.are actually staiv- 


a aiss Thorne was naturally proud, bat 
years;of psnury aad destitation will brea 
down the haughtiest spirit, and bend the 
strongest will into the dast: 

“Oh, if you,pleate, maam, that needlo 
woman with the yaller,hsizand.the white faco 
is downstairs.” 

Tes. Fanshawe started; she was nitting at 
her desk, writing, porfamed notes to some oi 
her aristocratic friends. 

“What needlewomen? Vieles, it .snrely 


cannot. be your—your auat Daisy. Go and 
ses,” 
Miss Violet langnidly obeyed. Presentis 


she: returned, with a flashed face and »: 
angry curl-to her, pretty.cherry.lips. 

“Mamma, ;it i3.she, all bedsaggled, with 
snow, and looking like.a candidate dor ‘the 
workhouse,” 

*Goodnesa, gracious!’ ejaculated Mca! Tun- 
‘shawe, laying down her iittle. geid zen and 
rising to.her feet. *' Whata blessing inisthe, 
dane wonkigoout.ia all the, snow to xaateh 
that horrid old wine-coloured siti of, heral {i 
sherhed been at. heme everything would have 
been lost, ,and. the..property I.kave so lang 
manccivred for—for your sake, Vie, would 
have half gone to that artist’s whitefaced 
brats. I.am glad we. took that; pew.in Dr. 
Blayfowd’s church, Vie; I really begin to 
think there is,a; providence in these things.” 

‘Well, you'd betier, go dowustainsand pack 
the woman, off before Aunt Jane comes beak, 
or. you, Will find, your Providence tuzning qaite 
in another direction,’”’ said Miss Violet, rather 
inreverently, and the plump widow hastened 
down the softly-carpeted.stsirg. 

With » countenance as hard,and.cold as 
carved ice she confronted her shrinkingisister, 
who cecupied. the stiff Gothic chairintkehali, 
With a pool of melted snow on the blue-and- 
white tecstlated marblé of the floor, whera her 
drenched dress-skirts had dripped. 

“How dre -yourcome’ to me, Daisy?” she 
ejactlated between her clencketl tecth, “ How 
dare you ask to look upon my face, after what 
ae to: you'the‘last time you~eame crawling 

ere ? ” 

“Emily,” saidthe-poor pleader, trying bard 
to repress the.coming tears, ‘we ere sterving, 
my gil and I. Weonly want a littleci your 
money to buy breadiand.fuel ” 

“My money!” hissed Mrs. Fanshawe. 
‘*Do you. imagine, am made of 
coined gold ? Do youzuppose Leansquander my 
livelihood on miserable beggars like yon-’? 
Daisy, if ever you. come here. again I will give 
you.in charge of the police. I swear I will!” 

Still the rigid figure, \in its.robes of shahby 
| black, moved .not; ,atill the fiegers, tightly 








interlaced in.each other, did mot mnuclose. 
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Emily Fanshawe’s bitter words fell almost 
unheeded on the ear of the woman who was 
pleading for her children’s bread. 

“ Emily! Emily! we are sisters !| we yieved 
together at the same fireside ; we slept, clasped 
in one another’s arms; surely you have not 
the heart to turn me away from your door—to 
starve !” 

‘*When yon married Reginald Thorne, 
against all our wishes, you forfeited every 
claim to our assistance or protection,’”’ was 
Mrs. Fanshaw’s cold reply. “Starve—yes, 
starve! Better that than live on to disgrace 
your relatives by becoming a common pauper 
in the streets.” 

She opened the street door, where the drift- 
ing snow had piled the angles of the vestibule 
with white heaps. 

“Go, I say! Die! starve! do what you 
please, but never come back to me!” 

And she closed the stately door upon the 
feeble, stricken figure that staggered out into 
the tempestuous twilight. 

For it was beginning to grow dark, and the 
gas-lamp in front of the Fanshawe mansion 
already threw its broad ribvon of yellowish 
light across the steps. 

Chilled by the bitter blast, still more chilled 
at heart by the crucl repulee she had received 
at her sister's hands, weakened by fasting and 
her long walk, and bewildered by the whirling 
snow and stormy darkness, Daisy Thorne 
crept do wn the steps, holding to the balustrade 
as she descended. 

Bat on the lowest step of all she sank down 
with a sudden ebbing away of strength and 
animation, which terrified even herself, 

“Am I going to die here?” she thought, 
“‘away from Maude and little Daisy? Oh, 
merciful Father in Heaven! grant me yet a 
little strength to reach my own home.” 

She strove to rise, but it was as if she had 
lost all control over her limbs and muscles ; 
the body sank back, refusing utterly to be 
governed by the mind. 

And then came a strange, magnetic drow- 
siness stealing over her senses like a charm, 

vand a blessed sense of rest, and then—— 

‘Why, who on earth is this crouching down 
in the snow on your steps, Emily?” cried the 

-shrill voice of Miss Jane Seaton, returning 
from her shopping expedition. “I just took 
her up in my arms—she's as light as any 
feather, poor creature, and carried her up as 
€asy a8 nothing.”’ 

Emily Fanshawe herself had hurried down 
to the door; a chill sense of dismay over. 
swept her as she recognised Daisy’s pitiful 
clothing. 

“Only a tramp, Jane, Better let a servant 
take her to the nearest station-house.” 

‘* Station-house, indeed! I would not send 
a dog to the station-hcuse such a night as 
this. Get out of the way, I tell you! She 
shal be treated like a Christian here, and no- 
where else.” 

And Miss Jane Seaton stalked into the 
reception-room, laying her slight burden, with 
her marvellous tenderness of touch, on the 
sofa there. 

And this was the way that Daisy Thorne 
came a second time into her flinty-hearted 
sister’s house that night, 

‘* Untie her bonnet strings,can’t you? And 
somebody biing some brandy and warm 
blankets, and——” 

Miss Jane recoiled from the ashy-pale face 
with a cry that was the death-knell to Emily 
Faushawe's fast-fading hopes, 

“Why, it’s Daisy! It’s our poor, little lost 
sister Daisy. Heaven has sent her back to 
me throngh all this storm. Emily! Emily! 
dou't you see?” 

Bat Emily had fainted. 

It was not long before Daisy returned to her 
senses, a8 much astonished to recognize her 
elder sister's stern, though not unkindly 
features, as Jane had been to trace the family 
lineamenta in her own face, 

And then came the exposure of all Emily 
Thorne’s cruelty, double-dealing, and hypocrisy. 





Mias Jane listened, with eet lips, and when the 
story was complete she rang the 

“Thomas, order a carriage. Sarah, pack 
my things. I'll not stay another hour ander 
the same roof that shelters that—that Lucrezia 
Borgia snd her doll-faced daughter ?” 

In vain were all apologies and entreaties. 

‘** Hold your tongue, Emily!’ said the stern 
elder sister. ‘You'll never see me again; 
and, what will probably grieve you atill more, 
neither you nor Violet will ever see a penny of 
my money!” . 

There is no more stinging penury in the 
Thorne household now. The old smile has 
come back to Daisy’s face, as she sees Maude 
growing beautiful in the sunshine of wealth 
and ease, and watches little Daisy steal to 
Aunt Jane's side, sure of a loving and a 
fond careas. 

For Providence had defeated Mrs. Fan- 
shawe’s heartless schemes. G. H, 








A Narvran Watspertnc Gaturry.—The 
greatest whispering gallery in the world is 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, For 
years this gulch has been a matter of surprise 
to prospectors and miners, on account of its 
wonderful transmission of sound, but it has 
only been since the advent of the railroad 
that any definite idea has been entertained of 
the great distance it travels within its walis. 
A train of cars crossing the bridge at the 
Needles can be -_y heard on a qaiet day 
at Cottonwood Island, a distance of eighty- 
four miles The fife and dram at Fort 
Mojave is distinctly heard at Bull's Head, a 
distance of eighty-four miles. The report of 
the sunrise gun at Fort Mojave can be heard 
at Eldorado Canyon, a distance of ninety-six 
miles. 

Wuar tae Moon's Face Terus —The moon’s 
face, says Professor Proctor, tells us of a 
remote youth—a time of fiery activity, when 
volcanic action even more effective (though 
not probably more energetic) than any which 
has ever taken place on this globe upheaved 
the moon's crust. But so soon as we consider 
carefally the features of her surface we see 
that there must surely have been threc well- 
maiked eras of valoanian activity. Look at 
the multitudinous craters, for a around 
the metropolitan crater Tycho. They tell us 
of century after century of volcanic distur- 
bance—but they tellus more. They mark a 
surface which varies in texture, and therefore 
in light-reflecting power in such a way as to 
show that the variations were produced long 
before the volcanic action began by which the 
craters were formed. For the variations of tex- 
ture are such asto mark a series of streaks 
—some of them two thousand or three thou. 
sand miles in length, and many miles in 
breadth, extending radially from Tycho. 
Craters lie indifferently on these bright 
streaks and on the intervening darker spaces, 
and some craters can be seen which lie right 
across a bright streak with parts of their ring on 
the darker regions on both sides of the streak. 
Of course, this proves that the craters were 
formed long after the great streaks. When 
the streaked surface was formed it must have 
been tolerably smooth ; for we se3 the streaks 
best under @ full illumination, and there is no 
sign of any difference of elevation between 
them and the darker ground all round ; they 
are neither long ridges nor long valleys, but 
mere surface markings. Yet they must have 
been formed by mighy vulcanian disturbance, 
such, indeed, as we may be certain went on at 
the early stage of the moon’s history to which 
these radiating streaks must be referred. It 
seems clear that, as Nasmyth has illustrated 
by experiment, they belong to that stage of the 
moon’s history when her still hot and plastic 
crust parted with its heat more rapidly than 
the nucleus of the planet, and so, contracting 
more quickly, was rent by the resistance of 
the internal matter, which, still hot and 
molten, flowed into the rents and spreading, 
moors the long, broad streaks of brighter 
surface, 





HER FAIRY GODMOTHER. 


‘To my Grand-aunt Halliday’s!” said 
Lissie, bursting into teare. ‘ Up in the Lake 
District, where the grass grows in the middle 
of the road, and there isn’t a waggon goes past 
unless you count the hay-carts and the coach: 
in the summer!” 

* Horrible! ’’ said Miss Brown, the com- 
panion. 

“I'd as soon be buried alive!” sobbed 
Lissie. 

“T never heard anythiag so cruel in all my 
life!” said Susan, the maid-of-all-work. 

**Do hold your tongns, Susan, and get about 
your work!” said Lissie, sharply, “‘ Who 
asked you to interfere? Mamma will be very 
angry when she comes in and finds the draw- 
ing-room is not done up.” - 

And Sosan slunk away rather discomfited, 
while Miss Brown remained to console 
pretty Lissie Lawson as she helped to pack 
the boxes which were to be sent to Aunt 
Halliday’e. Bayi 

‘* And I’m not even to be allowed to bid him 

-bye!” wailed the forlorn young damsel. 
“Oh, I don’t see how mamma can be go hard- 
hearted |” 

“Is he very handsome?” said Miss Brown, 
whose life had not known many love affairs. 

“Exactly like a Troubadour!” said Lissie, 
enthusiastically, : 

‘Dear, dear!’’ said Miss Brown, with a 
vague idea of black velvet, a guitar, and white. 
satin sleeve-linings. 

‘With melancholy eyes, and a moustache 
as black as ink,’’ said Lissie. ** Oh, 
don’t put my collarsin the same tray with 
the French-heeled boots, please! ” . 

‘*And what is his. business ?’’ said Miss 
Brown. 

‘tHe is here ona private embassy for the 
Rassian Government,” said Lissie, proudly. 
‘* Bat that’s just what mamma won't believe. 
He says he cannot divalge his identity without 
betraying his trust ; as soon as his mission is 
over he says he will produce the most satis- 
factory explanations ; but mamma actually 
believes him to be an impostor.”’ 

** Oh, dear !’’ said Miss Brown. ; 

“You see, mamma isn't a physiognomist,” 
said Lissie, “or she would read trath 
plainly inscribed upon his noble brow. The 
checked summer-silks next, Miss Brown, 
though I don’t know what use checked-sum- 
mer silks will be to me at Grand-aunt 
Halliday’s.” ‘ 

“Bat you can write to him every day, 
dear,” soothed Miss Browa. 

“They will intercept the letter,” sighed 


issie. 

“Never mind,” said Miss Browr, folding 
up an Indian foulard polonaise. “ the torch of 
love will burn all the brighter for a few brief 
obscurations.” 

‘*What a dear, comforting creature you 
are!” said Lissie, stooping to kiss Miss 
ae oe gore ge h the fi 

“JT, too, have ug e fiery 

: h Miss Brown, returning the 
caress, as she packed a cologne-bottle and a 
travelling inkstand into the mufiling folds 
of a red Shetland shawl. 

So Lissie Lawson was sent to Grand-aunt 
Halliday’s at the foot of Buttermere, to get out 
of the way of Mr. Algernon De Courcy. . 

She was a little ay that the snug 
cottage was not more dungeon-like, and that 
the soli mountain-path turned out to be a 
well.trav tarnpike, She had made up her 
mind to thorough martyrdom ; and Mrs. Hal- 
liday, instead of being a hook-nosed old crone, 
with a gold-headed cane and a temper, was a 
cheerful old lady, whose cheeks were tinted 
with fresh bloom, like a winter-apple, and who 
wore a black silk dress with lace ruffles. 

The drawing-room floor was covered with a 
real Turkey carpet ; there was a cabinet of old 
china in tne corner ; & little maid in a white 
cap waited at the table; and Grand-aunt 
Halliday’s jewel-case was @ marvel to behold. 
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The old lady had travelled abroad, read all 
the newest books, and drove a little basket- 
haeton with a fat, dappled pony, and, to 
issie’s surprise, she was eminently sympa- 
thetic. 

“Dear aunty,” said the girl, ‘'I never 
dreamed you were as nice as thie!’’ 

“Well, my dear,” said Grand-aunt Halli- 
day, ‘‘ I have been young myself, and [I don’t 
believe in putting too much constraint upon 
the heart ’—here Lissie jumped up and kissed 
her—‘ so, when I got your mother’s letter, I 
thought the whole matter over. If you really 
believe you can’t live without this young 
man——” 

“ Darling aunty!’ faltered Lissie, “ may I 
tell you @ secret?” 

“‘Confide entirely in me, my child,” said 
Gravd-aunt Halliday, patting her cheek. 


“ Well, then, he met me under the apple 


trees last night,” confessed Lissie, ‘‘ by the 
light of the moon! ’ 

“ You’ve written to him, then?” said 
Grand-aunt Halliday, with a shrewd twinkie 
in her hazel eyes. 

“Y.yes,” owned Lissie. “I told him it 
was unlike anything that I had anticipated. 
I described your pretty furniture and choice 
china, and the solid silver tea-service, with 
the Halliday mondgram on it, and your set of 
amethysts, and he came on by the earliest 
train,” 


“Ob, he did?” said Grand-aunt Halliday. 

“ He said he was hungering and thirsting 
for ohe of my sweet glances,” added Lissie, 
blushing very prettily. ‘' And he slept on the 
hay in the barn last night.” 

** My dear child. this will never do!” pro- 
nounced Grand-aunt Halliday. ‘‘He must 
come here!” 

‘Here, aunty?” 

“IT want to see him for myze!f,” said Mrs. 
Halliday. 

“ But what will mamma say?” 

“Your mother, my child, every confi- 
dence in my jad ” gaid Grand-aunt 
Halliday, impressively. “ Didn’t I tell you 
that it was no part of my theory to put an 
unnatural force upon the inclinations? If he 
really loves you so devotedly he shall have at 
least a chance. Itisn’tin the fitness of things 
that my grand-niece’s suitor should be sneak- 
ing around the back orchard, and sleeping in 
the hay-loft like a tramp.” 

Lissie coloured a little. 

* Bat what else could he do, Anat Halli- 
day ?” said sbe. 

‘*For that very reason,” said the old lady, 
with dignity, ‘‘1 invite him here as a guest. 
My husband’s nephew, Tom Freshfield, is to 
be here to-night from Manchester, but there is 
plenty of room. Tom shall sleep in the Cedar 
Chamber, Mr. De Courcy shail have the 
Red Room. Where is he now?” 

‘* |—T think he’s having a cigar and reading 
the newspaper in the road,” rather guiltily 
confested Liseie. 

‘*G» and call him in,” said Mrs, Halliday. 
‘‘ Tell him he shall be welcome.” 

And Lissie obeyed, scarcely able to believe 
her own ears, 

“She's a deal better than any fairy od- 
mother I ever heard of,” thought she, 

Mr, De Conroy was indeed tall and Trouba- 
dore-like.~ He had dark, pensive eyes, and 
wore a very handsome satin necktie; and if 
his finger-nails were not as clean as Mra. 
Halliday liked to see, and his pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs were not of the finest linen, still 

le thought differently = such subjects, 

‘*Tom Freshfield looks most of a gen- 
tleman,” thought Mrs. Halliday. 

And even Lissie, in a mental comparison, 
could not help owning to herself that Mr. 
Freshfield seemed the most at his ease. 

* But then,” thought Lissie, “ he hasn’t any 
diplomatic trouble: on his mind. I wish, 
though, that dear Algernon wouldn’t eat green 
peas with his knife, and that he wonld take a 
little more notice of the chair. covers, and not 
drag them off every time he eits down, I 





never knew before that he took snuff. I hope 
it won't make Grand aunt Halliday nervous!” 

Bat Grand-aunt Halliday smiled her sweet- 
est, and seemed to notice nothing amiss, 

And Tom Freshfield diligently talked politics, 
and did his best to amuse the stranger. 

Nevertheless, when Lissie went to bed that 
night she was notso happy as she had expected 

o be. 

For a diplomat, Mr, De Courcy was not £0 
remarkably intelligent, after all, and she was 
— certain that his grammar was not alto- 
gether correct, 

She hoped that Tom Freshfield had not 


Oo it. 

In the dead of the night, Grand-aunt Halli- 
day’s hand fell softly on Lissie’s shoulder. She 
started up. 

“Hush! said the old lady. “ Don’t utter 
a sound. Get up. Come downstairs with 

“ What is the matter?” gasped the girl. 

‘Your fice lover is breaking into my big 
walnut-wood escritoire,” said Mrs. Halliday. 
‘“*He has a complete set of burglar’s tools, 
But don’t look so frightened, my dear. The 
jewel.case is there, but it is empty, Tom 
Fresbfield has the pins and pendants at the 
county bank. He’s welcome to allbe can find. 

And Tom and the farm-labourer have got 
his accomplice safely tied outside ; and they’re 
ready to seizo on him the moment he steps 
across the threshold. But come, I want you 
to seefor yourself!” 

And, standing on the staircase, where ste 
could peep through theffanlight into the dining 
rooms, Lissie beheld her Troubadour lover 
picking locks and prizing open drawers in a 
most business-like manner. 

In spite of her resolation she uttered alittle 


cry. 
Mr. De Courcy looked up and saw her: the 
next instant the room was in darkness. 


“Bat we caught the fellow as neatly as 
possible,” Mr, Tom Freshfield said, afterwards, 
“with the em jewel-case in his possession, 
and a lot of silver spoons in his breast-pocket, 
He’s an old hand, the authorities say. ‘ Light- 
fingered Larry,’ they call him; and he’s safe 
to get a long term of penal servitude.’’ 

Alas, poor Lizeie ! 

“ Bat how did you know he was a—a thief, 
Aunt Halliday?” said she, 


“I didn’t know, child,’’ said the old lady. 
“I only suspected that everything wasn't 
right. But don’t fret; one doesn’t expect a 


young girl like you to be the best judge of 
character in the world. Tom Freshtield de- 
clared he was @ rascal the first moment he set 
eyes on him.” 

“* You see,” said Tom, ‘‘he never looked me 
straight in the eyes. That is an unfailing 
symptom,” 

And Tom Freshfield set himself so diligently 
to work to console the disillasionized maiden 
that he soon succeeded in restoring her tem por- 
arily eclipsed smiles, 

So the expedition to Grand-aunt Halliday’s 
proved a success, sfter all. The Algernon De 
Courcy engagement was broken up, and there 
is every probability that a new one will rise, 
Pheenix-like, out of its ashes, in which Mr, 
Tom Freshfield will have a word to say. 








A Manrruce Scaems,—Some enterprising 
people in Berlin have jast devised a patriotic 
scheme for ‘‘increasing the German race.” 
A ‘*Marriage Chamber” has been instituted 
to “ facilitate acquaintance between persons 
of both sexes with a view to wedlock,” and 
* without d to position, fortune, sge, or 
faith.” If the acquaintance leads to mar- 
riage, both parties have to engsge to pay to 
the Chamber one per cent, of their annual 
income, The fee demanded by the Chamber 
is strictly moderate— 6s, for Berlinese and 93. 
for provincials; and if the first acquaintance 
leads to no result, clients may try again with- 
out extra charge. Decidedly, the Germans 
are & practical people, ‘ 


t 





AUTUMN RAIN. 


TaeERe’s something comes with autumn rain, a 
_ vague unrest and pain, 
With the tap of ghostly finger-tips upon the 
__ window. pane ; 
With the dreary melatcholy of the bitter 
sobbing rain. 


Tke cold grey sky oppresses one, and ttirns 
one’s thoughts within, 

In ways that are not cheering, and never 
should have been ; 

So, stead of finding light and joy, we see our 
own heart’s sin. 


At morning comes a weariness, a heartache, 
and a pain ; 

A sadness that of all we hoped so little we 
attain ; 

A striving wearily for more than we may ever 
gain. 


'Tis looking ont and longing for the life we'd 
like to lead ; 
A discontent that for us all life brings not all 


we need ; 
That we find so little spirit, but oh, s0 much of 
creed, 


Life’s such a long, long reaching out, toa bright 
but distant goal ; 

I wonder if content is ever given toan earnest 
soul ? 

I wonder if we are to blame for what we cau’t 
control ? 


My life rans on, I fancy me, as other lives 
have done ; 

There’s nothing new, the gooi Book says, 
nothing under the sun, 

It matters little when life ends, or whither it 
was begun, 


Perhaps it’s the season's fault, I’m sare I do 
not know ; 

But life rans smoother, always, when the 
earth is white with snow ; 

And all things may look bright again when 
the anemones blow, 


There’s nothing one can do, ’tis true, but let 
the days go by; 

What good can come of thinking, and asking 
reasons why ? 

There’s more than ever dreamed we of, hidden 
in earth and sky. 


There's that which can’t be defined, « lightness 
or & weight, 
That clings to one like shadows, ever, early 
hours or late, 
That clings and conquers always, and to me 
its name is fate, 
M. M. 








CLIFFE COURT. 
CHAPTER x. 


On the morning following the garden party 
at the Chase, and some time previous to the 
events narrated in the Jast chapter, Sir Ascot 
Carlyon came into his wife’s boudoir, and 
found her sitting beside her baby, who was 
lying asleep on the couch, 

An open letter lay on the table, and this 
attracted his attention directly he entered. 

“ Ah ! I see you have heard from Bayliss,” 
he remarked, attempting to take the letter, 
which, however, his wife prevented. ‘' Has 
he Ferret the mortgage deed?’ 

fe Oo ” 


‘*No! Howisthat? You ‘old him todo 
80, I presume?” 

1 did not tell him to do so,” she returned, 
quietly. ‘‘I wrote and told him what you 
wished me to do, and asked his advice in»the 
matter, and here is his reply.” 

Sir Ascot’s brow darkened as he took the 
lawyer's epistle from her, and when he had 
read it be threw it down with a muttered 
imprecation. 
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What » drivefliog old 1diot ne ig!” he 
exclaimed. ‘* You.surely will not allow what 
ne Ba}5 to influence you?” 

“ ant seems to me his counsel is.ae wise.as-it 

tsinterestsd. Hesays-thias if I absolutely 
wi viah a mortgage desd drawn up he 
prepare it, bat that as, by executing,it, I shall 
virtually resign the Chase estates, and. ix 
effect dispose of-what ought ‘to .be. my,son’s 
heritage, he strongly warns me against allow- 
ing myself to-be,persmaded: todo it-” 

** Well,” said Sir Ascot; as shepaused, 

uz shell be guided by*bis advice?” 

She said it very quietlybat with acperfect 
steadiness-that: told him theostrength:of the: 
resclation it expressed, and: inveiuntagity his 
hands clenched themselves together in an, 
access of bitter disappointment and rage that 
he had the greatest difficulty in the world to, 
control, 

He walked to the window, and ggzed. ont, 
seeing nothing of the sunlit landscape, bat 
only waiting until he should recover himeelf ; 
tben he came.back, and; stoodby- ber side, 
with one hand resting heavily. om’ her 
sioulder. 

‘‘ Alicia, you cannot mean what: you say, Or, 
rather, you caunot know what yeur wo 
involve. I have exhausted all means of 
obtaining money, and if you do not execute 
this deed, and thus allow me to raise some, I 
am a ruined man—ruined} not-only financially 
but socially; for if I cannot-psy my debts of 
honour I shall be blackballed at my oltb, cut 
by my friends, scorned by all—in a word, dis- 
honoured! "’ 

She grew very pale, but; never raised: her 
eyes from her baby's face; bis fallowed them, 
and he continued, rapidly, — 

‘You speak of your child and. his fotare! 
Taoink what his fature will be if men. poins at: 
Lim with contempt, and say his.fatbes was a 
scoundrel, who cheated people of their dues, 
aid was exiled from society beeanse be teited 

a & gentleman’s most stringent obligations.’ 

“ Better they should: say tbat: thha he 
should be a beggar,’ she returned; steatily. 

“ Bathe wilines be a beggar! That horas 

tbat I told you of, Black Onbiefjis'safe to’ win 

next month, and I shall then have enough 
money to clear off wreryuiing. < 

“The old, old story!” she said, sadly. 
‘*How many times have* you. told me the 
came thing, Ascot, and how many times have 
your words proved fallacies? Mind, I do. not 
mean to say that you yourself do not believe 
whai you assert; but to trusttognchs hope is 
to lean on the rottenest of reeds. Hithesto I 
have yielded to you, I have let, you: have-es 
much money as you wanted; I. have«ven 

given you my. jewels, and everything hes gone 
jasé as this will go if I consent. to letiyou 
have i’’ 

* Bat I do not ask you-to sell_the estates,” 
he urged ; ‘‘T only wish you to let me raise a 
loan u pon them.,’’ 

‘Tt is in this instance the same thing, a 
distinction without a difference. Rinoetine 
ths loan were-raisé@, anf we had not the 
means of keepiag up the interest, the mort- 
Hagees wonld foreelo:e; and! then. the estates 
would go from.us,. No, Ascot, I have-listened 
to, and been. persuaded by, your sophistry’ in 
the past, just as I should be persuaded now if 
only my own interests, were at stakes; but I 
have those of another to protect, and it:is a 
8:ored.trast which nothingaball induce’ mete 
betray’ 

“ And what about your wifely dutica—are 
they of no inrportance?”’ he’ asked, after a 
——— 8 pause, and steadying his voice by an 
é a 

They are of every importance, and 
Heaven knows I have striven hard to: falfil 
them { 

“ As you are doing in the present instanes,”’ 
he sneered, “TI must felicitate you on your 
strict sense of daty, Lady Carlyon.. It. does 
you infinite credit.” 

Her baby was still asleep,.aud she turned 
from watching his slumbers, to face’ hen-hus- 


wit) borne in sileaserh 


| while you singled other women out for 4de! 
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baad a bright: flash kindHng-in-her-usuediy 
ls. cheeks. 


pa 
‘“ Teek pou now asl atked-you once befare, 
have you, euything~ to,’ omen 062?’ she. 
excleimed,. with. euddem paesion. ‘1, haves 
thet wonld: hase: 
| Daddenet- meany-a swift: I have akloweds uy - 
| neifitobe putiom oner 


mosé.poimted attentions, and-I- 
uthered. a“ word of reproof;. of- evem. allemed-) 
thats had-netieed - your: condnoti, L-havev 
striven with all my might and mais; te heapy 
inviolate: the: vom-I aware s4‘the-altar,and 
when I found I could neither love ner yo Aaa ay 


you, liamid to: 
obedience, and oot: stints hy 


last the time “= come when to comtimue-it+ If; 
world 


be-wrong 66 myself, ani.to mp child, 
aad therefore I refase:! 


“ And defy your husband?” 
“ Yess Ip to:delend: one who isiyet 


Her righteous indi guation. actually. trans. 
formed her: Shewasaolonger-a gentie,re-- 
tiring woman, ddeile: aud} sabnmiisaive,to, the: 


lot decreed ~—a bat asteadiast, » Getemnined | d 
fleshed. 


creatare, whose.eyas~ with mere*than’ 
feminine resolution whose chesks glowed, and \ 
whose: form- diimed. as she threw down the 
gauntiet'on hersen's behalf. 

A. half-unwidling, admiration. cameimn hie r 
eyes as he looked at her 

“You have mistaken | your vocations You; 
ought to have-been-on the stage, for nar eth 
the airs: of a: tragedy’ qaesn;: or hereine: of 
melodrams,'’ he -aaii,: laser cutting astoanme- 
‘ Unfortunately; however; for you, 1- am:-prdete| 
against such sensationad effectas: I}-dd mot; 
think there isamp necessity for beating abet 
the bush with you, so I may as well tell yews} 
at once-thatamy situation resolves: itself inso 
this—moneytannet have, if not by init means 
then by foul!” 

“Do you dreamer mae 22" hoscnntinusd, obiar 
moment's patise, fiading she- did stot. = eee, 
‘\ Ty have a +: perbuesion. will: 
and: have failed,| I «must: now). seek' ies 

-enpuring-your congebit, te my" 
plans, and we will sooternethane they lave not: 
a different» efises. Firat of all-yon: mavtbe: 
separated from the object ofall this welicisnde 

sons"? 


~Aiicia became vory- pale, and, sezaed «the 
sleeping boy injher arma: 
“ You wallinot)youdare net-be-se cruel ag’ 
to part-us!” abe exclaimed, -her-breast heave 
ing, and her-eyesigrewieg wild, 
vn Baamodie if Se deed; as~ you! with edis+. 
cover ere longs crneliy, remember you, 
forced me to it, and you have onlyrtoicomsent. 
tomy, demavd-in order to! have ‘alle pressure 
removed: Will you’ be reasontble; andi.do» 
so?” 
“ Never t’’ 
‘* Them this-very-day Dongiss-shalli leave: 
the Chase.” 
“TI shall go with himd” sherexclaimed, 
pressing him: tightly ageinst: hen-bosams as 
though detging Fate itselé: to teamhrmatray. 
“ ¥oncwill remain-in 


ed opm 
——, your husband,” hee 


: ‘+ Haver you tho -of wha peeplé will 
sayi when I tell them, as I (assuredly shall, of 
your uanaturatcomduct?”’ 

.* Lhave. neiihermth onght nor . willis, matter 
to me-oneiota.; All-the same, I dan’s 
pabiie opiniam will be: agains} me in. thia 
affairs Thaeboy iadelicate,.has been, ordered 
chavge-of aix. Whatmore nebunel than that 
I should.sendim with his ngree to.the seas? 
As for yourself, Dr: West» por noid es se 

kept} quietly.at home, in con 
e health; and, I, like.a 
bashonas insist on. his. dixeghions «belong 
oheyed.”’ 

“Dr Feat shag ars any, gerlasey: | 2 
thing t eo t- you pay hia 
for,” sue excleimed, passionately. - 

“ Exaetlyy aud. thateis the .right.sert,of 


passrersnmossentnlly . 





medical man have,” returned.Sin Ascot, 


with a. low. lagi. ‘' West) is: an.extremeiy 

obliging: persen,.sad.T, bave no:doubi.Lsbail 

fisa iden very uceiul. before 1: have: done-witir, 

There was something almost fiendish in.ti:e 
Baronet’ expression as hed biewite ; 

his black ay aging per rig iby aad 

| looked blacker. than ever by.camtnast a 
@ crue, 


umatural palion. of. his cheeks, while: 
smile; curved: his- lips- under his: heavy 
mionstache. 


An. ides. that. she, was entenig . eto. a 
stevgglerin-which Serene sannannte!s scary 
roonld. de 
Nise totk perteminn of Aliaine relate hata, 
deaen westnnintatee: ite. cniy 
her to go on untaltering}y, to. the-enu. 
oy 


A beinai 
further pressure to bear upom.-her,..would : les 
little Douglas 

very, in- 


The. Bazonet- was -watebing,. bes 
tently, but he only saw the ‘uaty lps 31 
detarmaination-deepen int Sasa of 


“ You: don't know whas, 

attempting to defy me,’ ictal has ‘wit 
darkening, brows.: ‘' Other. 
jaee inthe past and-base 
at ot je and ie eimma 

oy Goutsimew theh iris mnalnae a.consela- 
| tion unden.defeat..’ 

“ Bat Tam not defeated 
He turaed.on. his:heel wit Ted plceah 
‘*Not-yee? Lawonder howsxmeb. longer joc 


as —_ ral 


will be able to say it?” 
When she was alone all tha andaxims- 
tiomdied from Lady Carlyau’s aaa Behe 


stood in an attitude of ‘mate, but esereme: 


despair. to og tede 
knaw.wellie shard bstiis 
—_ : adeary wahpase 
subarnc: 


a3 






‘it would, be, eapec 


phe bade, island oie bets) 00- 0ne.t0- 
trnat.tovseve herseld and, : aes eps 
mustda eens it 
vB aot Gian 

Sir: AsootsGar: not e@iman-telose. 
time in the execution o bich fe 
had once resolved, 
‘som was sent from pe 


nurse, one Pa ren aunt of Nees ee ae 
soured; browed.. WOMAB,..9 meen 
: and takena:vialént dislike 4o uer,. 


Alicia onee, 
and.who lived. at Boprnemoush, 
_ Alicia -bere..the pasting, very, Fy COM: 
scious that to make .o scene be of..xo 
would to opem the eyen. of 


woh servants te the ap Tansee ar ct 


wahdhe netoural 
The next day as she sat alone,aftex, break 
fast; there came «a. knock at: the door, and. ua 
obedience to her. sammens;there: 
short,..fair man, with. ‘apd: bins 
eyes—eyes that absolutely beamed with..a 
sort of general kindliness pam all. bama- 
nity. 

This_ was Dr. West, an old college comp; 
nion of ‘Sir Ascot’s; who Bind lately come to he 


neighbourhood ‘and yp whick; 
as yet, bad not Ip tticrative ; 
for; al Cléver, he syasnot, as 


pple eniteal qoite voice ‘was too-seft aeGs09, 
awere too. insinnating, 


*® sensitive . wom. 


tare you" ao rater 
Py > 
nner and! they — 


brasque old De: Fletcher ; so thatiit thea 
practitioner had ‘had any dea hemas gringo 
make afertune at Glifie, thapider was dike 
to prove s/fallacy,: 

‘er or hor om pay li Maonenieseinataliies 


hesbanaie wishes . Fe at eye haa; roplopms 
wou ie aitendiag.to. her. nay Swag. Brisk 
me ; 





ene Db QeH fe em Se 
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She looked rather surprised as she saw him, 
bat shook hands with him, and motioned him 
to a seat. 

‘Sir Ascot said you were not very well, 
and I had better look im and prescribe for 


you,” he gaid, finding she was waiting for him-+. 


~o 8 


as he attempted to take her hand in‘ 
feel her 





Lady Carlyon drew back rather Rage oe 4 Z 


Belton would allow her to, for the housekeeper 
was- ning to exercise quite a maternal 
ar and surveillance over the young 


Ofie morning, as Arline was leaving the 
‘Sneervatory, after gathering some flower’ 
-Withowhich she was going to fill the <pergne;: 
she? wae met by Lord Cliffe, who had his 


* the " patient, Miss Lester?”’ he 
his hat with 
y De Roubaix sonnnied: 








require no treatment.” 

‘* Ah!” said the dootor, raising 
and regarding her witha: 
amily 6 =s — were’ a 





“at Teast fo tists, ‘the bétter, 
and I hall tell Sir Ascot he mast deny you to 
visitors, and not permit you: fe go.out more 
than is absolutely necessary.” 


She did not say anything. As a matter of 
tabefioh Seu healer ehu-teethotid ceecrisieitr 
b - PE RO rae Oe Mitely. «td 7. 
WHE the terme of “the adtices It did not 
sth Rérthat thie man was butactiay bs the: | 
tobe Het hieband\and between cthenr: they’ | 
werethrowi ie who at her the ineshes ofva iret; 
CHAS GAP Lier efforts to‘esoapie® trom wodid only 
draw the tighter,’ 


Thil'was/iideed; but the bepaitount tlie | 


ena? 


CHAPTER XL 


Dai Fitrewer, when: be-was called * in: to: 
attend tothe wou Lord Gliffe had: had: 
brought to the Coart; sdcrcsstalbftars to rest: 
ok the soore‘of infectiony 

He said her illness was simply thereault of 
extremefatigue, coupled-with the: exhaustion 
attendant on -insuffivient. nourishment, bat 
thaty.all the same, ib was-of.a, very. serious 
ane resalt in brain-fever. 

His prophecy proved correct, and for many 
days she lay Hovering betweea life and death, 
incoherently, in. her délirinm. of 


thinge and-places. her hearers knew nothing. | 


sbonty and mixing. them: up 

which she repeated over —~ 3 over again. 
When she was being undressed i: was dis- 

covered she.wore sus hef neck 


maade of doen which sha clitohed 
tail and absolately ré to have taken 


hor 
tit’ be_t“ will dottio hatth,” the déetor 
wit ‘probably it contains: a Tove.letter: 


tHe ‘thas she” 

of #O6m6° rubbish ‘of that sort) and “she fs: pe 
acvastomel! to it the Wott mlbe ff it it’ were 
Tem 


bed ed let'it’ stéy; and> pe through 


he tes ity with a« 
restless anxiety’ ‘pense of its 
being’ there’ 


tonurse her as much 


a8 her own protéz 
ag ‘much ag Mrs, 


as she could—that is to shy, 


« Sir Asoot inuat bave been labometagaadi: b 
o mistaken impression; Iam and’ | 








rel 


seemed : pou eae od thor oul pet 
Arline, who 1é6ked*apon Mer. force: *tnbasnre-| A 


very intently. 
lord. Dr. Fleteher 


#’s a good thing. Iv haw been # 
‘shave, has it nob?” 
ry. She wae: Qhiricu# for nearly a 





ing iva 8 nome interest: 

a ‘The wrong shall be" rigttea!*”” ite 
Arline, 

“‘Qaite romantic,” he remarked. “And 
‘the names; what are they?” ; 

Arline hesitated, then said,— 

‘*They- are * ‘Alec Cliffe’? and.‘ Margaret 
Sataner,’” 

‘Dae » Vitcount started . as it he bad been 
| stamg, and ‘dropping: his niece's arm stepped 
back a few Ss 

‘What did you say?’’ he exclaimed, as: if 
he conl& hatdly-believe ‘the evidence of hig 
; Ownysenitese “ Repeat those names.agaim”’ 

Arline | obbyed - the» peremptory. command, 

very~-much- astonished’.at the. effect. her 
| words had produced, while the Couhtess 
—— -frpm-one-te-the other, quietly. obser- 


# va alee liste muttered. the Viscodnt, yee 
the ait of w mian-im. a dream... ‘ Why, 
wairemhy brother's name, Is ii “pomitia ab. 
could have known him?” 

sf — father?” said Clarice, interroga.- 
tively. 

“ Yes, I had only-one brother, as you ought 
| to know,” he replied, with some itritation. 

“ And Margaret ‘Sumner, ave you atly idee 
who she'was?” added the Coutitesy. 

He turned from her, as if he had not heard 
the question, 

“ Directly:this poor woman gets well enough 
| for. me+to.sce her, let mé know,’’ he said. 
| ‘+ Ah, there comes Fletcher, I wills th 
him about the casé, and perliaps he will beable 
to tell me when I can have an interview with 
her,” and ‘he-wakiked*towards ‘the’ avende up 
which tht doctor's Bronghtnt way being ativert, 
while Arlitte’ went ‘off with her flowers, and 
oat De’ Rodbuix’ was’ leff aléne on’ the 


Clatice’s intellect; neither Oe powerful, 
was yet'in its owes ‘a very 
keen observer, pre rapa te’ look ‘tor THotives 
in’ cople’s action 

he wae ony “*héreelf now'what was-the 


pieperny Ba pe for Bir tal embdtivh wie? he 
r—what: 


betweetr intend 
this'sick stranger, WhO seemed’ to hive scome’ 
{ from aa 














’ She walked ea slowly across the law; and 86 
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th 
y crisis is pmwt, an@ she is out of”|) 








on to the plantation, still cccupied in her 
thoughts. This plantation had a little gate 
that gave access to the end of the terrace 
posite Arline Lester's sitting-rcom, and as 
Clarice came in view of the window she 
paused suddenly, anddtew back, for no other 
sight met her gave than Mr. Hubert Cliffe 
leaning familiarly om the sill, as if he were 
ee to the position. 
He had come some’ten minutes ago, and 


hed her? wivtingt, think had stayed 
her, without thinking it worth 
her permission. 


en, of 
@ tome’ of otf atserting a 






















‘Tiere ate fome tobet@sierii: the cOnserrs. 
tory? 


“Are there? Well) P@HMHK I would rather 






| have a plebeian geraniam from your fingers 


pe atistddratic tubsrose from a gardener. 
Ersenae hes taste, is it not?” 
rewn acoustomed. to his. light 
adtnege ae ih no longer distcncetted “her. 
After. alittle mare persistence on his part 
ake, gave; ba what 34 asked, and it was just 
a8 he wae taking if from her that Lady De 
ge caught sight of hint 
Soon afterwards he went avay to his*studr 
to.attend, to the very important business of 
cleaning his guns, and-he bad not been gone 
lonz before ‘cate A little gentle tap, at 
the door, followed immediately by the. ex- 
trance of Lady, De Roubaix. 
“Don't let ‘me distarb you, Miss Lester,”’ 
she said, graciotsly, seating herself near the 
window.. “lL only camé in for the purpose of 
having adittle conversation with you, and it 
need: not interfere with what you aré dbing,”’ 
Arline looked puzzled, and wondered if 
anything.had gone, wrong in the domestic 
ménage, Thia was thé first time the Countess 
had honoured her with a visit, althouyti she 
had, oh’ mote than’ ote occasion, coksually 
spoken to Hitt; and@°if striek the youve girl 
if must be something’ of more*than’ ofdinary 
importance that’ Had ihGtteed her to go's far 
out of Her way as the housekeeper’s room. 
“re khow how te"bégin whist I have 
to say,”’ elie’ conimenced; in’ real or’ feigned 
eitbatrassment.: “Tis w stibject thatrequires: 
tt bs“Hand@led Geticntely; fot it is regarding 
thé position you hold itt ablishment.”’ 
oy thy posftidfi Here’! ” echoed 
Afline, uncertata ofthis ‘might’ ted. 
“You must beawareit issomewhat of af 
anomaly, and’one that is likely to’ 
advantage: of, ana it “iy t6 ptt you" of your 
guard apainst* possible contingeticiel ‘that 'I 
have come this morning.’ 
» ek aapwety kimi, said Arline, vagiely ; 
“ but 
—w¥gnothtak my ‘Ssinduess’ borders »néarly 
on interference?” saseduesComntoatyiruidiely 
sop was efratd nty comiutt might be: o 
thatsinterpretation:; bat I résol ved +o: isk Hit, 
Pettiaps I iad- peter come to thé pointat 
once!’ Well: theny I -have: learned’ that* my 
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|“ IF YOU DO NOT EXECUTE THIS DEED AND ALLOW ME TO BAISE MONEY, I AM A RUINED MaN,’ ] 


cousin Hubert is in the habit of coming here 
to talk to you, that he brings you books and 
flowers, and—in point of fact, that he is 
amusing himeelf with you, as men will amuse 
themselves with pretty girls when they have 
the chance,” 

The geraviums dropped one by one out of 
Arline’s hand, every vestige of colour fled from 
her cheek, and she stood facing the Counters, 
as if she bad been suddenly petrified. 

‘For goodness sake, child, don’t stare at 
me like that,’’ exclaimed Clarice, “you make 
me feel quite uncomfortable, and Heaven 
knows that what I have said to you has been 
with a good intention. Malicious tongues are 
more easily provoked than silenced, and a 
womsn’s reputation is such a delicate thing 
that she cannot Le too careful of it.”’ 

* But what have I done—of what do you 
accuse me?” 


‘*Nothiog, except permitting the careless 
attentions of a young man, who is, by the 
accident of position, placed so much above 
you, and who is, moreover, engsged.. Mind, I 
do not blame you; if I thought you were in 
fault I should have spoken to Lord Cliffe, bat 
I consider Hubert is entirely culpable. I am 
quite aware of your situation—that you are 
an orphan, and have, therefore, no one to 
guide you, and that, coupled with your youth, 
bas made me speak to you as I have done. 
It is natural enough that you should like 
Habert’s attentions, and natural enough that 
he should pay them to you, Indeed, he says 
it occupies his leisuce very agreeably ; but, as 
I told him, it is his duty to treat you with 
proper consideration.” 

“He has spoken to you of me, then?” 
gasped Arline, interrupting her. 

‘* Yes, and I cautioned him against con- 
a. his imprudent conduct, but I do not 
in the least suppose he will he:d my warning, 
and this sort of thing is such a terrible 
example for the servants — leads to such 
lax discipline that it is quite imperative it 





should be put a stop to, Still it is not for 
that reason, or in consideration of the rela- 
tions existing between Hubert and wmyeelf, 
that I have spoken to you, but simply and 
solely in your own interest, as I hope ycu will 
believe.” 

** Yes,” Arline said, mechanically, and then 
the Countess rose snd went gracefully from 
the room, leaving the young girl still stand. 
ing by the table, a cold misery in her white 
ace. 

Methodically enough she gathered up her 
flowers, put them into the épergne, and then 
went up to her bedroom and locked the door. 
She wanted to be alone, to bave time for 
thought, to recall all the Countess had said, 
and then to examine her own conduct, and see 
whether it deserved the strictures that had 
been passed upon it, 

Whether Lady De Roubaix bad acted in 
good faith was beside the question, seeing that 
it was clear Hubert himself must have told 
her what she knew, and, more than that, had 
eaid he ‘' was merely amusing himself because 
he had nothing better to do.”’ 

Arline’s cheeks burned like a live-coal, and 
though there was no one there to see her, she 
felt as if she must sink into the earth with 
humiliated shame. 


For fally an hour she remained there, 
walking backwards and forwards in an agita- 
tion that had quite passed beyond her control, 
and then she came to a sudden standstill, for 
like a revelation had fallen upon her the 
knowledge of why those Jast few weeks had 
been so bright and had passed so quickly— 
why ehe had grown to listen for the sound of 
that swift, soldier-like footstep—how it was 
the echo of a manly voice was always ringing 
in her ears, as the words it uttered were trea- 
sured up in her heart. She loved|Habert Cliffe. 

Yes, there the trath stared her in the face— 
the grim, incontrovertible naked truth— 
bringing with it at the same time a rush of 
keenest ecstatic joy and most hopelees misery. 





She knew how foolish, how mad such a pas- 
sion must be, how utterly hopeless of attain- 
ment; for was not Hubert the destined hus- 
band of the Countess De Roubaix ? And even 
if that insuperable barrier had not inter- 
vened, was it at all likely he would ever think 
of her—his uncle’s paid dependent—except as- 
a means of “ amusing himself?” 

In her bitter degradation Arline did not 
spare herself, but acknowledged that she had 
been to blame for permitting Hubert to stay 
and talk to her, 

It had been done in all innocence, never & 
thought of harm entering her head, but for 
all that there was harm, and she ought to have. 
known it. So she told herself, 

Now half-a-dozen wild projects presented 
themselves. 


She would leave the Court at once; she 
would go a thousand miles away, where she 
would never hear the name of Cliffe again t 
Bat then came the question of where she was 
to go, and whether it would not be a tacit 
confession of her weakness if she left? Be- 
sides, she was so utterly friendless, that with 
the exception of Lady Carlyon, there was no 
one $6 whee she could appeal in her desola- 
tion, 

No, she must stay here, and go on just as 
usual, except that, under no pretext whatever, 
must she allow Hubert to talk to her as he 
used to do. 

She would show her calm and cold 
demeanour that she had been proof against 
his fascinations, but he should no longer 
continue to “amuse” himself at her expense. 

Perhaps the bitterest sting of all was the 
disappointment she felt in Hubert himself. 

He had been her ideal of all that was noble, 
and lofty, and chivalrous; and now, lo! the 
feet of the idol she had raiced on so grand an 
altar had proved themselves not pure gold, as 
she had fa , but basest clay ! 


(To be continued. 
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{“ %.U ENOW LITTLE sBOUT CARE, MI-S ViLLIEsS,’ SAID LYeaGHT. ‘*I SHOULD THINK YOU 


SIVELETTE.) 

CAUGHT IN HER OWN 
TOILS. 
CHAPTER V. 


Wen Lysaght left Charteris’s rooms his 
hopes were considerably heightenei ; he might 
yet win her. Trouble and reverses threatened 
her, and his love might shield her from all. 
Yes, he wonld follow his friend's counsel and 
speak without delay, for when Sir Henry’s 
position became known, it would be seen that 
his motives were disinterested, 

He met Isabel out that evening at a dance, 
and certainly her manner to him was en- 
couraging. She must love him, he told him- 
self; those looks, those smiles, could not 
merely be a snare, 

“You told me you would not be here to- 
night,’ she said to him in the pauses of a 
waltz. 

“TI could not resist the temptation of seeing 
you,” he replied, in low, earnest tones, as he 
turned on her his speaking dark eyes, 

Hers fell beneath his glance, but she laughed 
softly, “I thought you could resist tempta- 
tion of all kinds. Captain Lysaght, I am dis- 
appointed in you.” 

“Are you? I am sorry to hear it,” he 
answered, as though she had spoken seriously, 

“Even before I knew youl was told you 
had such great force of character,’’ she con- 
tinued, mischievously. 

* Do you believe all you are told?” 

‘How you turn the tables on one,” she 
returned, laughing. ‘' Believe all I am told? 
I should think not; I am afraid there is no 
ef 8 o rereyt hg - 

“* How you,” was grave reply. 

She flushed at his earnest tone, but never- 
theless answered carelessly,— 

“You take everything au sericuxz, Captain 


4 





Lysaght, I must really take heed of what I 
say. And now let us have some air to refresh 
us ; the heat is really overpowering.” 

Claude pushed back the curtains, and they 
went down the balcony steps to the garden. 
They seated themselves at the further end, 
in one of the little arbours that had been 
temporarily constructed, and for afew minutes 
silence reigned between them. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, calm and 
peacefal; at that moment they were almost 
alone in the garden, and the only sound that 
broke the stillness was that of the music ; for, 
ever and anon, as the white curtains were 
gently swayed to and fro by the evening breeze, 
the sweet strain of an inspiring waltz came 
floating through the air, softened and subdued 
by distance. 

Isabel sighed as she glanced towards the ball- 
room. 

“To look on a scene like that,” she said ; 
“ one would not think that such a thing as care 
existed in the world.” 

* You know, I trust, little about care, Miss 

Villiers ; I should think you had everything to 
make you happy.” 
- Indeed,” she returned, in a somewhat 
bitter tone; ‘‘ you mistake; money cannot 
purchase happiness, it cannot even ensure 
affection,” 

“You are right,” he said, with a ring of 
rob feeling in his grave, strong tones. 
“ Love gives itself, it is not bought. Bat how 
can you think that, when, with jou, the 
wor of your wealth can, for a moment, 
dwell in the minds of men. If you knew how 
that wealth bas stood like a barrier between 
us!” 

He bent towards her as he spoke. Passionate 
words of love, of entreaty, were on his lips, 
when of a sudden footateps were hear 
approaching, and the next moment Mrs, Single- 
ton passed by, leaning on the arm of an elderly 
gentleman. 

“Take care you do not take cold, Isabel, my 


e 





BAD EVERYTHING TO MAKE YOU HAPPyY.’’| 


dear !’’ she said, pausing fora moment. ‘' Do 
you think it prudent to be sitting there with- 
cut some light wrap round you?” 

**T will fetch it for you,” said Lysaght, 
feeling it impossible to stand there to converse 
quietly in his present state of mind, and he 
hastily left them. 

Mrs. Singleton soon passed on, and Isabel 
was left alone, with her heart throbbing and 
her pulses tbrilling with a rapture new to her. 
She forgot her pride, her ambition ; her love 
held her powerless; through it she was a 
woman in spite of herself. 

After all, what was she striving for? Was 
she happy in her present life, she asked herself 
—courted, admired asshe was? Ah, for the 
peaceful haven of a true man’s love ! 

She was aroused from her blissfol dreams 
by the sound of voices close at hand. She 
could not see the speakers, for they were passing 
at the back of the arbour, and their conversa- 
tion would, no doubt, have passed her by un- 
heeded, had it not been that she chanced to 
catch the sound of her own name. . 

‘* How very beautiful Miss Villiers looks to- 
night!” said a man's voice that she did not 
recognize ; “and how very devoted Captain 
Lysaght is! Surprising as it is, I do belicve 
that he has some chance of success.” 

‘*Do you think 80?” was the answer, in 
Lady Luxmore’s sleepy, effected tones. ‘I, 
too, should have imagined she would have 
aimed higher, though I never did believe in 
her having so many offers ; and everyone knows 
it is ber money he is after, forhe is not the 
man to care about beauty.’’ 

Here the «peakers passed on, and their voices 
became inaudible. Isabel sat motionless, her 
face white, her lips firmly set. C.uld it be 
true? Were his looks, his manner, all false? 
Was it only her fortune he coveted? That 
former speech of Lady Luxmore’s, spoken a 
few weeks back, which she had suffered herself 





to forget, recurred to her memory; he had 
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cnee called her heartlezs, therefore no doubt 
this was true, 











“ on thisk cmesgigaltteticunrtness” | = 


risil 


to 


Droel online eae an 

voice; as if ets} 

sharp struggle in her heart, love and pride 
each fighting for the mastery, but pride con- 
quered ; she turned’ take faced ‘tim, speaking 
in chill, diedainful tones,— 

“IT am. afraid yon have bebnm -entontagivg 
false hopes, Captain-Lyr ag, -I thank youfor 
the honour yew-bayedonesme; but must beg 
to, decline di,.”’ 

He.listened to her. with his.face stern.and 
set; and -when: she ceased, auswéred. her in. a 
cold, hard tone,— 

“ Lmust apologize for my resumption,and 
regret I should bave let my. fetfoga Carty, me 
away, You will, perhaps, however, .do me 
the justice to nckhiw fides that it was almost 
pardonable, cousidcring the exconragement I 
received.” 

“I do not understan@ you,” sha answered, 
Wavghtily, though her “héart’ was throbbing 
ailmost'to euffccaticn. 

‘* Dcamnot nixké my meaning’ clearer, and I 
have no with to pursue further a topic” which 
is evidently so distastefubte:you, and at the 
same time very painfaltoms,’ 

He offered her his arm ashespoke, toreturn 
to thevhouse; the proprieties have’ to be°con- 
sidered: under ali ciscumstances, and though 
inctination would have prompted them to’place 
miles betweem them, etiquette ‘compelled them 
to walk side by side). 

As they re-entered the room.Charteris came 
up to-them. 

‘*Ihawe been looking: fer: you everywhere, 
Miss Villiers;’ he — “Mrs. Singleton 
wishes to speak to ¥ 

“Ts anything Ss matter 2”” Isabel asked, 
thinking he looked.somewhat. flashed, 

Chaateris-hesitated. 

“ Dray, answer me, tain Charteris!” she 
parsued, drawing herself up with her queenly 
air. 

“Mrs, Singleton, I regret to say, has_re- 
ceived intelligence of suddén illness onthe 
part of Sir Henry, and they bad sent for you 
from Lowndes: square.” 

The beautiful face before him paled some- 
what, but she spoke quietly. 

“Ts be seriously ili? Itis-very sudden! He 
seemed quite well when he went out this 
evenirg:” 





not answer for the consequences.” 
“Twill go.to him at once,”’ said Isabel, and 
thé left the room as she spoke, 
She hastened first to her own, flang off her 
balkdrese and! ophbemente; atrd slippiby:on'a’ 
) gown betooks herself tooher father's’ 
bedside. Sheremeained with him) the!’ re-' 
mainder ~~ thie mies, per pty a — 
neerning® that gave auysigwiof conse 
vess. \ When he: he tried® = 
vein to speak, ‘Therecwas evidently som 
he was very anxiousto explain; butishe 
only make out .artitwrwords! about < 
wronged her. Sheteibdtoscotbehias)estath- 
ing. no importance: to” Hisi disconnected: 
lspsediuto unconscious 


: a andthesoon 


“so theeweary dey woro'on. It wasabout: 
noon when Dr) Laneigerithy drew Isabel from 
tie bedside. 


“Wer oan: mone of-us do euyth 
now, Miss Villiers; you must go and’ canter 
At first: she 


hardly seemed to' gather his 
meaning, 


Ja it‘all over?” she:murmured, 

“Yeu” herreplied; “we must be thanhkfat 
he did not suffer much,” 

She. — allowed: Mrs, Singleton to 
leather away; forthe various emotions of ths 
last few hours had quite worn her out;: and 
when she Shervown room! she sank: 
down on’ at aro chair; and; fot thefirettime 
in her life; faintedaway. 





UHAPTER, VI. 


THE. next. day the emotions of the fashion- 
sble.world were omentee errno eS 
telligence. of the death.o Henry, Villiers;. 
There were«a few exelamations-of ‘how very. 
sad’’ and “ how very sudden.”” The men weon- 


dered what he,was worth ;. the =a speou- 
lated for how long @ tithe Miss Villiers would 
seclude herself from the wo! an ‘then en ate a 


ph oa: pear hice Sasanis ne & being rt ay 
restored, an ft Sir “as thoroug 
forgotten ag thoogh ‘he bad never lived. 
Towards erent the following day Arthur 
Charteris walked into bis friend's rooms. . 


he gy > seocmw Say he 





handsome features. 





“ Have Bae heard that Sir Henry Villiers ig 
‘peated himeelf 


», Whiten did he die?” 


steer some 


“3 he 
cauted his 


> 


red in aoold wee serching 
Ne eee ala 


ae 
eae aE geese paves «2 Tn es 

ee Atte ieee ore Se Agree. le ace 

i ee te ed 


. err Ser - 
“ie aaa mgr 


ie Soya poy tear opp ae 






sa@ iets: think so,” 
oF pain contracting bis 





“ Well, she. will be:severely punished, for I 
do not doubt but that her father's affairs are 
in a very entangled state.” 

Lysaght madeno reply, Though bis hauguty ; 
spirit.still writhed . anlep=th he sting ofa re- 
fusalend a refusal 60 heaxtlosslighvea- teed 
yet-no palliation of his suffering to hear that 
still further sorrow’ menaced the woman who 

had dealt him such a blow. 

‘** Dear old fellow,I am so sorry. If onlyI 
could do anything ‘for! you)!’ pursued kind- 
| Reid et eaten, ad Stal ie 

s@ght smiled sa mer 
trigndebip, always,. ay dear actors Taba 
let that content me in a and not try to 
win the love of any. wo 

Arthar gave his. friend's t band a.shake more 
Fe rere ar words. ‘‘ You must.cheer.up, 

aude; if Miss. Villiers refuse you-there are: 


plenty, of girls only too proud to:bechosenrby 


wine hers eeren me weld 
me, Charteris,” returned Lysaght ; .‘' 
cannot win her I'shall choose no.cther.. And 
ey do not det.us talk of this any more; I-ean- 
ét bear it calmly, 
We rust return white toIsabel, Although 
shocked and.grieved at her father’s death, it 


was not that alone which caused hersuch keen 
suffering. Now that.she.conld reflect 
she-found if: inne je. to mistrust Ly 

sbke tecalled b lcoke, bearit 


they did the stineginebneed OF “{rathe ; ana a 
bitter remoree began to assail. ber for 
course she had pursued, feeling consclipsaliat 


by her own act the had wrecked wrecked her. liappicess. 
At times she would repreath.berse ¥ 
for not of and Bouin ft for the 
loss of her father, recal 

and ee forget. the barrier thatever 
existed between them. 


Tt was on the afternoon of the day of the 
pees that she Saree a message from her 
a 






er’s solicitor, Mr. . effect 
that if she were Jelt eavaete > much 
wish to'speak with-her. ‘ eee 
show him into her boudoir, and. repsiced 
thither to meet him: 


He came forward® to receive ker as ste 
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entesteth ands offered: ber his: condolbeudes: 
Then he begged her:toxbe seated; apologizing’ 
tor intruding omber'so soon, 

Isabel -bent-her head with her stately grace. 
“I shall always! becready:to attend to'you,"’ 
she sail quietly, “I ose itis withrrefér- 
cncetom y father's will: youwould speakto 
mis:’’ 


‘Yes, thatcisso;? replied: Mr. Grautley; 


Lesitatingly; 

He-was evidently ill at bis case, and seemed 
at a loss how to enter on the subject: . At bast 
he said — 

‘' Younwill:believe me, will you not; my 
dear? Mies! Villiers; that: nothing’ but dire 
nesessity! would have:compelied mete disturb) 
you! thussseon ‘ihtyour grief, and to enter’ ow 
matters se painfalmethose: am about to: dix 


closstoyous® . 
Isabel tarned her lovely eyes owhim with" 
‘started Hockiia their lustrousd epth:. 


a 
“ What doryou mean?” slie:faitered: 
“ Dad! father ever leat you to suppose 
that his affairs were in amy way involved? ” 


‘“Tuvolvedd:” ‘she! repeated dreamily, as: 
thoughshefiiledto catch the fell meaning: of 

“Tid che=tells yous nothing-of his’ money 
metre?" 


The interview “with herfather in that: very 
room, some three months back, recurred ‘to 
Isabel's: mind; andcher heart began te-tlrob 
with painfulepprehension: Shesatyazing at. 
thedawyerin brenthlessesilence: ~ 

‘*You were noesvare’thai he kept race- 
horses?” he went on. — 

“ Now! ” ’ 

“Thenols am afraifhyou have been very 
1 dantantsitcmapenteilb ot Gie-ditery; burl 
“ cw! i Six i } bupl 
dent think-hewought to-have-——” 

‘*Pleaseremember:yoware speaking to-Sir 
idemvy’s | daughter!” ibterropted’ Isabel, 


Ww OF!s ay , 
Mrc Grantley war in no'way offended. 0 
5 ™[isnows~+ I: know becsaid) hastéhyyy ‘oT: 
shonliiinot say anything: ofthe: sort to-yen; 
bet be! shbuid)notehave brougiit:you: up’ in. 
such luxury only.todesve:y niless)” 
Penniless!: As he spoke der father’s: last 
disconmestedo words: fiashed scross: her ; he + 


figs! n° Greutiey 
explained thevosser: I¢ seemed thaté ixHenry | 
never been hovest wealgh 


as had been imagined, although owhinpy: av 
tiandsome ~fértune, and tlat!of:late years he 
bad ineurre vastalébts;, He hadkept'several 
race-horses, butriately -hadshad a:run of ill-. 
uck, to relieve:whieh be had betaken: himself 
© But this had likewise proved 
most: disastrous, and. the seizare which had* 
camsed his death had, no doubt, been brought) 
on -by the: intelligesce tnat one:in which ‘he: 
Lad | am enormous: stake at issue had quite 
collapsed. 

Ine short, after | off the horses, the 
house; andi:the small ‘estate in. Devonshire,’ 
there would be barely':two hundred a-year: 
eaved-out of the wreek for Isabel. 

Fors briefspace thoygil was quite: stunned 
by this. freshisblow,. then: she: rallied: her 
energies. She eee re an proud 
reserve, repelling even: mpatby for she 

sh dtewer how sufferings, she’ 
would hide them from the rest:of the world; 
Sherdenied:herself:in ‘those.early- days evento 
Evao Chichester; she felt, poor girl; at war 
with: adl, andi was conscious that her friend's: | 
gentle wordsof love:and pity would ‘be power. 
less tosoothiher sore and: wounded spirit. 


, CHAPTER. VU. 

Mzanwama the: news-of Sir Hezrs’s inseh 
vency;- when. generally: known, bad: beer re- 
ceived with inerédulous surprises. Soviety felt’ 
iteelf aggrieved, for-it would: ve wasted: 
its courtesies:‘on ons'whom:it liked as little as 
Sir Henry, Villiers had he not been the wealthy 





4 overléek ‘a, goo? Géal,” said‘ Morton, 


man he was reputed! As fér Miss: Villiers, 
she’ was aecordéd’ by ‘somebtit'a very scant’ 
meod of sy , 

She had, in truth, never troubled berseif' to 
win the favour of the’ world ; che hud’ been 
comtent: to’ ralé it} and'the women whom:-she 
bed ottHivalled; the: men whore vanity she 
had’ } Werte not likely to feel’ much 
cow passion for her altered fortunes, 

“ By Jove!” said Sir Hatry Lyndén; ax he 
stood -olub-window discussing the’ topic 
with onsipr two other men: “ what bard lines 
it is°for . Villiers: Delamere; she-would 
havedone better to have taken you or I; don't 
you think so?” 

Lord Delamere’ smiled’ as’ he sttoked’ his 
moustaches, 
“She might be won now, I should think-” 

‘* Perhaps; but ‘the reason” of the winning” 
would not be flattering to one’s self-love.” 

‘* Self-love,” repeated Lord Delamere, satiri- 
cally, ‘* You mast \puii that im your pocket, 
Harry, if you wish to get what you want. Ore 
must stoop to’ conquer.”” 

“T dort approve of that theory,”’ returned 
Lyndén; “however, asyou arein favour of it, 
you should put it into practice, and try your: 
lackwith Villiers: for what it is, let us 
say, the third time?” 

‘“Anyhow, it mustbe more often.than. you 
have ‘atked,”’ said* Lord Delamere with a 
frown as he turned'to leave the room. 

* Adieu, and good luck,” called out Lynden 
after him. 

“He must be’very. much in love,” remarked. 
eee other men, as the'door closed on the 

art. 

“Tn love!’ disdsinfally repeated Lynden. 
‘\ My'dear Morton, Delamere has nevor been 





gailty of the weakness of being in love with 
anyone but. himself.” 

“ Anyhow,. Miss. Villiers.is. sure-te accept 
him now.’ 

‘‘ Not. by.amy.meansso.sure, If -hegoes:to © 
her with that grand condescending manner of 
his: heawillopetHer pridé up;'and she will have | 
nothtidg to sy’ to-bim? know Midas Vithérs’ 
better than-you!” aud Hynden gave-a sigh! as“ 
hé‘theught'of tte brief dream of happites# in’ | 
which he had once indulged, ; 

‘“You will find oat’you are wrong, Liyrden. 
When the tifinks-of the alternative she wit 
se y 
dear fellow, just reflect fora moment; onthe 
ove hand a d@iPr et’andstraitened iheans, | 
ee rene ° nae foe 
ment, -and splen amily ditmonds. Why 
there's not’ a woman would hesitate.” 

* Perhaps not,” said Sir Harry witt scars: 
less whistle; as he turned ‘away, acknowletging 
to hitmeelf that iff would' need great strength » 
of mind to withstand such a*témptatio.’ 

Loré lost no‘time im putting bis 
fate to the touch, for He heard” that’ Miss 
Villfere- wae likely ‘to leave town very soon, as 
thie’ House’ ih’ Lowndés-equare and. all the 
effects were’to’besold) Sir Harry Lynden 
had’ not’ been: ‘in’ his estimate of-him. 
He was far too’ » and’ arrogant to*be 
ospable of true affection ; he was merely an, 
xiows’ to have*for his wifé one of the hand- 
somest' women it’ in mach thesame. 
way that he liked’ tobe able to boast that’he 
owned # better-stud and a finer colléction of 
pictures then any’man of his . 

Of rejection now he never dreamt. The only 
thing had place im his thoughts was his 


extreme in‘asking any women for 
the rhea scram Frgalttor of, 
ies ho pulled up Ha titbury ot the dor 

When ‘hi at the in , 
Lowndes-equare peg informed: that Miss" 
Villiers saw’ no one. In no way daunted he 
gave the man his card, and requested him to- 
Nereeat Uy Bee evtatttdey htts ar fdw water 
° ; er a utes’ 
sensing It was difficult to refuse such & 
request, and Lord Delamere was shortly 
ushered into the drawi , and informed 
that Miss Villiers would’ join him in afew 
minutes. : 


ae 


we. 





He glanced round at the costly magnificence 


€ 


of the recom. Was it likely.that. ax y woman 
would refuee to continue in such loxury if the. 
choice lay, in her own: handa ? ing of 
the door mude himetarn, and as leadvancedto 
met her he felt it was certainly worth s_litils 
sacrifice of his pride to be able to -win:auch a 
ets J ‘woman for lis wife. ion 1 

‘* T trast my pertinacity, did nob.annucy-you, 
Migs Villfers;” Pesaid ache vee ny Ct agp 

“Qh, no;. it merely surprised: me. some. 
what,”’ she returned in cold toues. 

“You will, I.féel sure, pardon it-whea.you 
learn its causé,’” ; 

The beautifal eyes. turned on. bim with sar- 
prise.. Isabel Knew his character,end it uerer: 
entered ‘her head that; in her altered fortunes, 
he would renew his former proposals. 

‘' Tmust first tender to.yon my. pimeere-con. 
délencefir your bereavement, snd for. tke—. 
the’—Lord Delamere’s io, failed bim 
for the moment—“ for the iresh treublé thas 
has since overtaken you.” 

She bowed her head with bhanghty;graas, 
ana s slight tings of colour suffused ber pate 
cheekr, Fora féw minutes silénce.reigned; 
which was broken. at length: by, Lerd Deia- 
mere.— 

‘“ Miss Villiers,” he, commenced, in much the 
same tone as'though he were abont to male.a 
speech in the Upper House; ‘ Misa. Villiers, 
my regard and’ admiration. fon you are io 
secre§ to you. I will not, therefore, repest 
what'you have $0 often heard mergiverexpres- 
sion' te. ‘You Have twice refused io accept my 
proposals; I. ara in hopes that new yor will 
giant thems more favourable heaping; abd 
eo yea will cousent at-length. te. become wy 
wite,”’ 

Coldly the words Tél? on her. ears, powerless 
to rouse 2 single emotion, te qnieken.the bert 


| of-'a single pulse, yet they opened ,to: ber. an 


unexpected escape froma a-dreary,and.creaded, 
future. She did uot like the man, yet-Le-. 
coulé give her.the tank sha,was.ap well fited 
to adorn, the power she so déarly,loved.. Her. 
enemies, who Were tejoicing at her.downsall, 
would still bute tobow' 6o=th hor sovetcicaty, 
She was heart-sick anc. m serable; sh. 

to ditt out and forget.the past, wiih ite haact. 
ing memories of a joy that she bad wantoni;, 
thrown, away; in a lifé. of excitement, and 
change she might be-alle to stifle the muayail. 
ing regret and the hopslesmlove that filled ber. 

eart, : 


“Miss. Villiéys, may, I. take, silence - for 

Fhe ean a; abruptly Pecalled tothe prose 

6 started, abr ecalls ni. 
Another voice had nay in herears-one-whoss 
tones had power to stir her as no.other mana 
ever-had. e looked up, and at thesatia- 
fied expression of security onL @3 
face her pridé took alarm, and her-lips mefused- 
to frame the words that would secure. ber so. 
much that’shs valued. 

“Tord Delamere,” she. said, in. slow, 
measured tones, .“' the reason. for.which I.be. 
fore refused you is one that I.mushstili pa: 
forward. I do not. think: a union. between us 
likely to‘ensure the happiness of .cither.’ 

He gave a slight, supercilious smile... “ Shs 
dées not like to. yield too readily,’ he thought: 

“If 'T’am willing, to overlook. all.objectious, 
Miss Viiliers, surely yon may, be seraiso?” 

The slight emphasis on. the-latter.. promeun 
still rv irritated her haughty; epirié,; acd. 
her repuguance. to him-was:roused,in~ fal; 
force: as‘ she, saw how. confident) he was that 
his suit would now be successfal. 

“You are willing to.take.a wife who. basco 
affection foryou?” shesaid, 

“When a man is in love, Miss Villiers, he-is 
lenient in many ways in-which he.would ino: 
otherwise be,’’ 


She looked at him haughtily,. ‘'I.deenet 
undéretand you, Lord Delamere...What ques< 
tidit of “lentiency is there between us? ” 

‘*T'was merely sgeaking,in.a general, way/ 
Iassare you,’’ he. returned; ; ‘‘ I, can’.only 
repeat I am willing to. take the- consequences: 
of a union between. us.” 

“Your, generosity is too great,’ she. said, 
with chill ireny—Lord Delamere did not seem 
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to perceive it, he bowed in gracious acknow- 
ledgment—“ so great that I could not think of 
abusing it,” she continued. I must, therefore, 
to decline your flattering proposals.” 
e drew himeelf up stiffly. “This is no 
matter for trifling, Miss Villiers.” 

"Decidedly not. I fully mean what I 
say.” 

The surprise,;-disgust and indignation on 
his face was curious to behold. - 

“* Miss Villiers,” he said, when he could at 
length find voice to speak, ‘‘ you can hardly 
be aware of what you are rejecting.” 

‘*T am fully aware of the condessension 
you imegine you are doing me,” returned 
Isabel. ‘‘ Unfortunately I am not able to 
appreciate it,” 

*Few men would have acted as I have 
done,” said the Earl, his outraged feelings get- 
ting the better of his good breeding, ‘‘and I 
think you will discover that you have thrown 
away what may not again be within your 
reach.”’ 

She drew herself up with proud dignity. 
* You are forgetting yourself, Lord Delamere. 
You will allow me to intimate to you that I 
desire our interview to end.” 

‘*Certainly,” he retarned, his face flushed 
with anger. “I doubt but that you will yet 
regret your decision.” 

= y, when I think of the alternative,” 
was the crushing py | 

She stood for a few minutes motionless 
after he had left her, her hands clasped, her 
head drooped, her whole attitude denoting 
despair, ‘' He is right, he is right,”’ she mur- 
mured, “I shall yet regret it; but how link 
oneself to such a man as that? Ab, me! that 
I should stand so alone now—that I should 
not have done better with my life than this.” 

The day of her departure was now rapidly 
a ching. She had resolved to accompany 

Singleton, who had taken a small house 
in the country. Far away from the scenes of 
her former triamphs did Isabel wish to hide 
herself; there, “ by the world f ” could 
she in solitude mourn over her shed past, 
her shattered future. 

Eva Chichester had, indeed, begged her to 
go and stay with her till her marriage ; but 

sabel had at once refused. She would not 
Tow have the means to go into society, and 
she could not have endured to do so in her 
changed position. She was aware how differ- 
ent it would = ~~. aoe wealth had been as 
great a power almost as her beauty, and, as she 
proudly told herself, where she had ruled she 
would never serve. 

‘**How I shall miss you, dear Isabel!” said 
Eva, as she bade her friend good-bye, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

‘* At first you may, but you will soon have 
other things to occupy your thoughts,” 
answered Isabel, with quivering lips. 

Eva threw her arms round her. ‘‘ Daar, 
forgive me, but could not you, too, have been 
happy in that way?” she eaid softly, 

sabel struggled to preserve her calmness, 
but her breath came in quick gasps, and she 
turned away her head to nide her emotion. 

It was not easy, however, to withstand 
Eva’s tender sympathy, and gradually she 
was won over to confide in her. 

Of Isabel’s refusal of Lysaght Eva had 
heard from Charteris, who was very indignant 
at Miss Villiers’s treatment of his friend, 
declaring that she would yet regret it, but it 
would be too late, as Lysaght would never ask 
her again. 

Lena’s task of consolation was therefore 
rather a difficult one, as she dared not raise 
hopes that might never be realized. 

“How could you suffer yourself to be in- 
fluenced by rf words of Lady Luxmore?” 
she asked. “Arthur says Captain L ht 
would have spoken to you long ago, bat that 
he feared you might misconstrue his motives. 
And do you know, dear,” she proceeded, 
hesitatingly, ‘“‘ Arthur had gathered something 
about t father’s difficalties, and it was 
only when he told Captain Lysaght that he 
ound courage to ask you to be his wife,” 





Every one of these words were a d 
She had scorned aad mistrusted him 
when he was acting from such pure, noble 
motives, 

“ What have I not thrown away!” The 
words were wrung from her aching heart. 
She felt, indeed, justly punished ; now when 
she would have had a strong arm to protect 
her, a true love to comfort her, she had to 
stand alone to battle for herself, 

A few days later she lefs Lowndes. square— 
left for ever the home that bad sheltered her 
happy childhood, her brilliant girlhood, where 
a had woven bright plans, formed high 

opes. 

Others would fill those rooms where she 
had reigned in her queenly beauty; iato other 
hands would pass those luxuries which had 
been such fitting surroundings for her. 





CHAPTER VIII 


Er1cxt months have gone by when we again 
take up the thread of our story—months 
which have failed to bring any peace to Isabel's 
restless, aching hears, and which had so 
changed her that one could scarcely have 
recognized the once brilliant and fascinating 
beauty. Her cheek had lost its colour, her 
eyes their brightness and animation, a list- 
lessnees and torpor seemed to weigh her 
down. 

Yet she had tried hard to forget, to bury for 
ever the past with its dead hopes, to turn her 
life to some good account. The thought of the 
happiness she had thrown away was ever 
pressnt to her, tomock her with the contrast 
to her now dreary lot. It has been truly 
said :— 

** It is not at our choice that we forget ; 

That is a power no science teaches yet ; 

The heart may be a dark and closed-up tomb, 

But Memory stands a ghost amidst the gloom.” 


There were times when she even felt as 
though she would have done well to have 
pen igs Lord Delamere, for that nothing 
could be worse than her present aimless 
existence. 

Yet she never complained of the man 
privations her altered mstances entailed ; 
whatever her feelings she gave no utterance to 
them. 

She was still with Mrs. Singleton, in the 
little, quiet West of England village. When- 
ever she broached the sabject of. leaving her 
and seeking some employment her friend 
silenced her. 

‘* My dear,” she would say. ‘‘ You are not 
fit for it. Stay with me yet awhile, brighter 
days may be coming.” 

righter days ! Isabel told herself that for 
her they were gone for ever. r 

* Isabel, my dear!” said Mrs, Singleton, one 
afternoon earlyin March. “ You really ought 
to go out for awhile; it is not good to stay so 
much in the house—I have to change my book 
at thelibrary. Will younot come aleo?” 

Isabel acquiescsd, though against her in- 
clination ; bat she was more realy now; than 
of yore to yield her will for others ; and the 
slight imperiousness that formerly charac- 
terised her_manuner had given place to a 
gentleness infinitely more attractive, 

On their return to the house in about an 
hour's time they were informed by theservant 
that a gentleman was waiting to see them, 

“ Who can it be?” said Mrs. Singleton, for 
their visitors were few, 

“Perhaps Captain Charteris,” returned 
Isabel, as they went up to the drawiag-room. 
‘“* Eva said, in her last letter, she should send 
him soon to look us up.” 

As they opened the door a tall figare turned 
pwer the mantelpiece, and advanced to meet 
them. 

* Captain Lysaght!” exclaimed Mra. Single- 
ton ; ‘' this is, in & pleasure.” 

The room seemed to swim round Isabel ; 
involuntarily she grasped the back of a chair 
to steady herself, She never knew how she 





got through the ceremony of handshaking ; 
she felt like one in a dream. 

“You are surprised no doubt, to see me,’’ 
he said, in those grave, rich tones that were 
such music in her ears ; “ but Iam on my way 
to Wales to see some friends, and as I shall 
soon be starting for India, I thought I would 
come and wish you good-bye, as I knew E 
should not have another opportunity.” 

“What! are youreturning so scon?” said 
Mrs. Singleton; ‘shall. you not be sorry to 
leave England ?”’ 

“T think not,’ was his answer, but it was 
given as though put @ force on himself. 

Isabel felt as though she could bear it no 
longer. What had he come for? Merely to 
shov her he had conquered his love? She, 
too, then must struggle to speak quietly. 

“ Have you seen Eva lately?” she inquired, 
with an effort. 

“I saw her yesterday. I mentioned I should 
most likely take L—— onmy way, and she 
asked me to deliver this letter,” he replied, as 
he handed Isabel one. 

After that one question she was silent 
again, fesling that she dared not trust her 
voice. Mrs. Singleton, however, kept up the 
conversation, and sc nearly an hour slipped 
by. It was then about six o’clock, and Mrs. 
Singleton begged him to stay and dine with 
them ; they were going to sit down ina few 
minutes. : 

“ That is, if you are going to remain in 
L—— to-night, and can dine at such an 
unfashionable hour,” she said. “ We shall, 
assure you, be quite grateful to you for 
enlivening our solitude.” 

Mes. Singleton was unaware of what had 
passed between Isabel and Lysaght, and 
thought the girl’s silence and agitation due to 
the fact that his presence brought back to her 
more keenly the past, and all its gay scenes. 
Lysaght hesitated for a moment ere replying 
to Mrs, Si Isabel wondered if it were 
her fancy that his eyes wandered to her, but 
did not speak ; and hardly knew whether 
she were glad or sorry when he the 
invitation. It was joy again to be with him, 
to hear his voice, yet it was torture to feel he 
had become indifferent to her. 

In @ few moments Mrs, Singleton made 
some excuse and left the room, intent on 
some household care; and, to Isabel’s conster- 
nation, she found herself alone with him, the 
thing of all others she most wished to avoid. 
It was he who first broke the silence. 

Have you decided to settle here, Miss 
Villiers?” 

‘* Yes,’ she replied, ‘at least for a time.” 

‘*It is a pretty place, but I should have 
thought it too quiet to suit you.” 

“I can no longer consult my own inclina- 
tions, though they would not lead me to seek 
any gaicties” she auswered, sadly; then, as 
though fearing she had said- too much, she 
continued, quickly: ‘‘Do you meditate mak- 
ing a long stay in Wales, Captain Lysaght!” 

* Only a few days.” 

Avother pause, which Isabel felt to be un- 
bearable. She clasped and unclasped her 
hands in nervous agitation. 

Have you been ill?” he asked, in gentler 
tones than he had yet spoken, his dark eyes 
dwelling earnestly on her pale face, ‘* You 
are not looking like yourself.” 

“{ have gone through a great deal,” she 
said, simply, but in a sad, pathetic tone that 
thrilled bis heart. - 

His face changed, a softened look stole over 
it. He rose and came nearer to her, and spoke 
low and earnestly, ‘'I would have shielded 
you from all if you had but let me.” 

There was no answer, but he saw the 
tightened clasp of her trembling hands, her 
quick, agitated breathing. 

**Tgabel,” he went on, “I have since Jearnt 
that you refused me because you did not 
believe in my love for you—because you 
thought it was your fortune I sought. I bad 
— you would have known me better.” 

e paused a moment, then continued with 
more egitation,— 
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‘*T had resolved that I would never seek you 
again, but the thought of you, alone ard in 
trouble, has been more than I could bear, 
Isabel, now that that fortane no longer stands 
between us, now that you can no longer mis- 
judge me, tell me, must I leave England 
alone?” 7 

He possessed himself of her cold hands, and 
bent over her. The next moment her head had 
sunk on his shoulder, and she was murmuring, 
amidst her tears,— 

‘* Can you ever forgive me?” 

His answer was to put his arm round her, 
and call her by every endearing name. 

When she had regained her composure 
there were mutual confidences to be exchanged. 
isabel could not understand that he should 
ever have wished to see her again. She then 
learnt that Eva had told Charteris everything, 
and begged him to use his influence in per- 
suading his friend to go to L——, 8 not very 
difficult task, for Lysaght’s inclinations were 
urging Kim to that course himself. She then 
told him how wretched she had been, how she 
had always loved him, and her bitter remorse 
for her hasty, scornful rejection of him, 

** And now I am so happy,” she said, looking 
up at him with glistening eyes; “‘s0 much 
happier than I deserve.” 

“ My darling!” he murmured, as he bent 
over her with a look of unutterable tenderness 
in his dark eyes. “My darling, I have won 
you at last.” 

When Mrs. Singleton returned to the draw- 
ing-room she stood for a few moments in 
silent amazement at the turn affairs had taken, 
but when she had been duly enlightened on all 
points, her congratulations were most hearty 
and affectionate. 

She would scarcely have recognised Isabel 
for the pale, unhappy girl of half-an-hour ago, 
and she thought had never seen her look 
lovelier than with the light of her love shining 
in her {beautiful eyes, and lending additional 
= to her — 

ey spent a very happy evening together, 
talking over the future, and making their plans. 
It wanted now but six weeks to the expiration 
of Captain Lysaght’s leave, of which he had 
been unable to gain an extension; therefore 
the immediate question to be decided was 
whether their marriage should take place at 
once, or whether they should wait till his 
return in a year’s time with his regiment. 

Isabel soon settled the point, for her heart 
sank at the idea of a separation from him, and, 
to his great joy, declared her readiness to 
or Ne him. The wedding, therefore, was 
fixed for the end of the month, when they 
‘would at once gail for India. 

Eva wrote a long, sympathising letter as 
soon as she heard the news, begging her friend 
to go ard stay with her, and be married from 
her father’s house the [same day as herself. 
Isabel, however, could not accede to this kind 
proposal, as she wished her wedding to be a 
very simple affair, and she preferred being 
married at the quiet little country village, 
where, she said, the greatest happiness of her 
life had come to her. 


* * * * 


It was on a lovely evening in early spring 
that Claude Lyssght and his beautitul bride 
sailed for India, They stood together cn deck, 
and ae the gathering shades of twilight 
watched the shore slowly fade from view. 

“Good-bye, dear old England,” murmured 
Isabel, softly, with a momentary serrement de 
ceur, ‘*I wonder when I shall see your shores 
again,’’ 

“‘My darling, tell me you have nothing to 
regret,” said her husband, tenderly, as he put 
his arm round her. 

She raised her lovely eyes, and looked at 
him through a mist of happy tears. “ Regret. 
Ob, Claude, if you knew how tired I often 
was of everything, what a restless, unsatisfied 
lopgiog my heart held even when surrounded 
by every luxury and enjoyment, you would not 
ask that question.” 

He stooped and kissed her. 


j of course, but I keep my eyes about me, 





“May you know nothing but happiness, 
love,” he said, “in your new home,” 

“I must know happiness when I bave you,” 
she said, softly, as their lips met in one long, 
lingering kiss. 

Slowly the shadows fall, gently does night 
wrap them in her embrace; the stars gleam 
out one by one, the moon sheds her silvery 
radiance on the tranquil waters below. 

The calm beanty of the night seemed in 
harmony with the sense of rest and peace that 
stole over Isabel as she stood there with her 
busband’s arm around her, and his words of 
love in her ears—the love that, Heaven willing, 
was to shelter and shield her through the 
coming years. 


[THE END.] 








Beps.—Summer and winter, people in 
health ought to sleep on a not-too-soft mat- 
tress. The feather bed is not by any means 
a healthy one, nor, unless it be put under the 
mattress, is it one that is conducive to sleep. 
The bed-clothes should never be heavy, but 
they ought to bewarm. An eider-down quilt 
is @ capital thing, but it is too hot for the 
summer monthe. Paper quilts can now be 
had, and they are very excellent in their 
way. . The pillows on a bed should be 
arranged for comfort, One ought to be very 
large so as to quite support the shoulders, and 
it shonld be elastic and not tco yielding ; itis 
an uncomfortable feeling that of sinking in a 
pillow. a 

Tammc Witp Antuats,—Lion and tiger 
“kings” lead a life of danger, for wild 
animals are never ‘‘gentle.” Every time they 
enter a cage containing these fierce creatures 
they carry their lives in their hands, 
“Gentle?” remarked one of these venture- 
some folk the other day, ‘‘ Those tigers of 
mine? Why, do you see that whip? I know, 
as well as I know anything, that if I drop 
that whip when I am in that cage, they'll be 
on me, Their idea of obedience is connected 
with the whip first, then with my voice, then 
with my face. Severity? Cruelty? No use 
at all. I never use cruelty in training them. 
Only patience. When I take a new cage of 
beasts I work to get them used to me; feed 
them ; cleaning the cage ; talking to them; all 
that sort of thing before I go in among them. 
ThenI dothat. It’s a ticklish piece of busi- 
ness going in the first time, and I pick my 
chance for it when they are specially peace- 
able. I go right in, just as if it were a matter 
It 
is all ge, Bene @ man’s eyes has power 
over a wild beast. Your eyes are to watch 
their motions—that’s all. They'll find ont 
quickly enough if you are getting very care- 
less. They are always sure enough to be 
watching you all the time, Are they intelli- 
gent? Well, there’s as much difference 
among them as thereisamong men. I can 
train a really intelligent lion, right from the 
wilds, in about four weeks, so he will do all 
the lion kings make them do. A lioness al- 
ways takes a couple of weeks longer, and so 
does a leopard and tiger. You can’t get a 
hyena well in,hand inside of two months. 
They’re the meanest of brutes. You can’t 
teach any of thecreatures tolove you. They'll 
fawn and fawn on you, and you'll think you’ve 
done it, maybe. Then you get into the cage, 
if you want to, without your whip, or when 
they’re in bad temper, and find ont for your- 
self what they’ll do. They’re all treacherous. 
Every lion king gets sick of it after awhile, 
I could name move than a dozen cf the best 
who have given it up right in the prime of 
life, Once they give it up, nothing’li tempt’em 
inside a cage again. You see, every now and 
then, some other tamer gets clawed and 
bitten, They’ve all been clawed and bitten 
mere or less themselves. The strain on a 
man’s nerves is pretty sharp—sure death 
around him all the while. And the pay isn’t 
anything like what it was.” 





CINDERELLA. 


—9-— 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


‘‘ Wextcome the coming, speed the parting 
guest,’ is » motto we have all heard, and Mr. 
Loraine had hardly reached the Suez Canal ere 
the Connt de Bodisco was once more back 
framing himself in the window of his London 
clab. 

Naturally he was not long in looking up the 
pretty widow—extremely pretty—and much 
improved he found her. In his opinion she 
was far better-looking nowthan the unformed, 
unsophisticated girl he had first beheld in the 
character of Carzon’s fiancée, the romantic 
** Cinderella.” at 

She had all the aplomb and dignity neces- 
sary forthe high position to which he was going 
to invite her, She was strikingly beautifal, 
she was intelligent, her disposition was 
plastic—had she not been a very “ Griselda” 
to an exceedingly trying husband?—and, 
better than all, she was enormously rich. 

The fruit was ready to be picked, and he set 
about making it his own in the following 
manner. He had come down to lunch and 
spent what he called “a cosy afterncon,’’ 
and was sitting out in a cosy rustic chair, 
close to bis hostess, on ® smooth lawn below 
the dining-room windows. ' 

He was languidly puffing a permitted 
cigarette, and gazing through his half-shut 
eyes with a glance of pure beatification, and 
much in the same way as a half-asleep 
pussy watches the approach of a nice, fat, 
young, unconscious mouse. 

Lady Carzon, in her soft white gown, and 
her big garden hat, and with her pretty 
little fingers glancing about among knitting- 
needles, was his mouse. ; ' 

“I wanted to ask you a question,” she yaid, 
suddenly looking up, ‘' which I could not ask 
before Letty. You have come from Russia 
qaite recently, and, of course, have all the 
news ?”’ significantly. 

«© What news—what can I tell you?’ he 
answered, looking at her curiously. ; 

‘‘ News—tidings of my Aunt Nathalie, of 
course,” replied Pauline, impulsively. ; 

“‘Yes,” he returned, suddenly opening his 
eyes their fullest extent, ‘‘there is news. 
Bhe is alive and well.” 

“ And nothing more—no chance of her re- 
lease?” replied Pauline, in a tone of the 
deepest disappointment. ‘‘ You know, Count, 
you promised me your good offices, and I 
told you to spare nothing that money could 

oO ” 


‘© Yes, and I fulfilled your commands, and 
bave now to tell you that the release of 
Nathalie Dormanoff depends entirely on one 
person,” flicking his cigar with a careless, 
steady finger. 

“ And that person is, of course, the Em- 

eror?’’ 

‘* No, it is a lady.” 

. “T cannot imagine who you mean!” she 
answered, slowly. 

‘*T mean yourself,” i 

“TI! Then this is one way of telling me. 
that she is free!” cried Pauline, now over- 
come with joy, and nearly crying with 
agitation. “ Oh! you good, kind Count! how 
can I ever thank you? Where is she? take 
me to her at once!” : 

“You jump too quickly to conclusions, my 
dear Conntess. She is still in Siberia,” re- 
peated the Count, composedly. 

This was a shock, Pauline’s bright colour 
aad sparkling eyes underwent a change, and 
she sat looking at her companion for some 
seconds in indignant silence. i 

“Certain papers in my ssion,” he 
said, after a pause, “that 1 have got hold 
of at great peril to myself will free her, but 
I can only let them go from me on one con- 
dition,” looking full at Pauline. “ Nothing 
for nothing is my motto.” 


“And what is your—your price?” she 
gasped, 
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The answer came in two words, — 

* Your Ahand,”: miskiag @ gallant effort 
despite of the knitting needles, to raise that 
member to his lips. ““*I adore you, Pauline ; 
and you, y are ;met totally averse to 
me. Listen," he added, impetuously, ‘‘ don’t 
ental yei—-a moment. I am a Ressian, like 
“eo argrandtather, J bélong-to-the-samie seezet 


sooletyag -yétrself, or friends are identical, 


oar , Our live’s the same, Your 
grand seat wonhl' have wished it, and itewill 
strengthen the ‘ cause.’ ”’ 

*\No/a0 1 Sérid4 Pauline; who ha@not- had 
tee seasitent suspteion ofthe! Oeusit's inten- 
tious till this sfterncon,-and who ‘#etmaliy 
q2aNel-beseath hiegaze. ‘' Do net say-eny- 
vhivamow, \Ebds éntpossi e—inpossible |" 

“No! sretuened Bedisoo, leokieg--at her, 
earnestly, “it is — impossible. 'Dovyeu not 
mrpedewebet! hes invyour power? ‘Titigak of 
tee blessing -you ean-confer wpon her! who is 
your -meatest relation, Your aunt sacrificed 
all for her -douvtry ! Aveuyou tobe vott- 
done?” 

‘She mmeie ‘novreply, but ‘he sw that she 
wastvem blagg. 

**Tolgnow cpourseerét.  ‘I-irnow swhat bas 
rer daringymy absence, bat it mustbe 
teauvled Odowa vaed -ecusHed! You umust 
avvte yourself, your ‘fortune,- andyour heart, 
totheowase and ne. ‘Bho great Rassisn pro- 

pasty ehoukd be restored .to Rassia. In-com- 
mon justice you showld ‘marry-a ‘Russianyand 
the-council of “the society “will mever -per- 
sdinyou toaliesateyour fortune. and -to give | cyni 
yonurself:to-a miserable lowsborn seoretury.”’ 

Lbeve:was a-bitverness-and amalignauey in 
bis accent that threw asmew light ‘apon - his 
character. 

Sbermoved-her ohair back a* few imches. and 
looked.at bim with frightened eves and undis- 

uneasiness, 

“You will marry me, “Padline, fortwo 
reasons,” be said, in @-aofver key. “Not only 
weaause itis a uwiee step for-you to take, aad 
-eeeanse it: will release “your sunt-from ‘her 
weave of hopeless -toil,/bub.also:becauss I love 
you, and it is my most chesishedwish to muke 
cyotnmywife;"’ 

He moved towards heras - bat-she 
putuspiher hands «with a gesture-of violent 
refasal, exdssaid 

‘Noy itde-iespossible, iWoat: yowsay can 
.mever “be ! uD see -you~would .eonspel ‘me: by 
threats—by fear! Wetthd you chawe-aswife 
who not only 4eared, outhated:you?*’ 

Hendicen dieolenL es ther aritinioginntgs case, 
matic, mile, but made vo \immediate-reply. 

Atdast be-said — 

“ You thiskenly of-yourself——of yourfansies 
for this dark-eyed Eoglishman! Have you 
net chad -ewough of Doglishmen:? and as 
for dim, dovyou 4magine he-wonH stoop to 
—— youlifis ephigper swerecwatied iato his 

ear ” 

‘* What whisper?” she stammeréd, «witha 

— -misgiving. 

“ Merely that the Countess Pauline .was‘a 
sworn member of tha secret sdojety that atrikes 
terror into thé ‘bravest, fromthe felon in his 
prison to the Czar upon, hiy throne! Attd 

then your aunt—think Ot har. - She miay ba 
ressucd throygh .yon. “Your own .peace, her 
safety, perhaps her ‘life, depends on your 
‘Wesision.” 

“Way shouldwot you, who, are.a sworn 
member of the society for, which she.bas sac- 
titiced ;@ll..bat life.;free Ler .of.;yaur .own 
acoard 2's ‘eaid;Panling, passionately. ‘“ Would 
you barter her liberty, for my hand? Would j. 
you be,ao base? Haveyou nasense.of chivalry 

vr honour?” she demanded, rising and facing 
bis, » igaperionaly. 

For the senge syen umeaan, mone!’ dae 
amu weibh the.utmoat composnre. 

Banlinewas onlg:the .méserable fish strag- 
ging in the water. He would land ker yet. 
Bat tobe firm, ber serge of duty, hersense of 
pityfor her mother’s anfortunate-sister, were, 
ne well knew, the live ‘that qrodld ‘bring her 
to-his feet sconer- or-later. 


4 “To marry -aishont love iamcrime,” she 
said, at last,as if.epeaking to hersélf. 

this yourlast word? .is this my 
-ans wer ? asked. Bodisco. 

“It is,’ she returned, proudly, “ My,aunt 
mld not .take liberty . bought..at such a 
pr 
fend’ mene she wotld have léft him, bat. by 
an abrupt cestnre h prevented her escape. 

y Carzon, I do not accep’ your refasal. 
hs peat arte Necwetves er © purpose delibe- 
hretély “formed, ‘You “will thiak ‘over “the 
“matter. “Yon will refiect at ‘feisare atid in 
“cbtler moments, atid you will-yield |’ 

““T* shill -mever--yield;"Count De ‘Badisco ! 
‘Wilk you bs seg “ad to permitmes'to past?" 
and, leaving her knitting in herempty chair, 
Pauline walked aap thaxslopes, abandoning 
tha Count to his own society and his own 
thoughis, 

« T’ve been too abrupt—too sudden, perhap3 
}—$00 rough:en her!’ he «sajd-to rm 
ithoughtfally;as he tolled a ‘cigarette slowl 
.besweenschis fiagers. ‘* That fellowsmade me 
ewhen.my-back way turned. . I was‘ foolish to 
\go, Nevermind,”:he-sdded; witha compia. 
“gent wherug, | “although she: isso’ proud-and 


:soindiguentmow,ehe wilbnrerry me -yetpand 


Iwill her out ‘by~end-by forall ver little 
standlaaedie. Ab,«th | ma belle “Pauline, 
‘you ate in my power, and: youdmuow it!” 

‘Fhooworldsesemed reelingto Patline as-she 
owalkeddtowards the house 

Tie cman : ske chad oust qnitted, with his 

cGism, cunscrupulousness, ‘and -menaces, 
meecres her imagination with an air of 
unréality ; he and his utterances seeméé posi- 
tively too ‘bad to be irae, 

“‘Wasshe never to be free—free to do.as she 
wonld -with*her life atid ber money? Ab! 
this money ! “Were Sqens abe nePenes 
few ¥ that she wotild” be . heneath Bodisco’s 
n¢tice. 

“Day after day went by, and he. did.not 
appear —. and “Pauline edime. in 
‘Gebatipg with herself, at d- making and (within 
“the.same hour) breaking wild ,contradictory 
i resolves 

Atone moment she was determined to marry 
Bedisco and rélease her-aunt. “What, bappi- 
ness could bhe ever/know if she had not com- 
passed her release, according .to.her.solemn 
r proviise to her dying, suah—shon gage ? “What 
description Of men contd “Bédisco be to drive 
such a wretthéd bargaizi ? 

‘©All is‘fatr im love add -war,” he had.onea 
told her was one of: his’ favourite. mottoes, and 
the was resolved to abt. upon. it to. the letter. 
‘Then if the gave her -hand ,to Bodisco she 
' broke ber romize to oes ae to. whom 
BO many 6 her 

"Bat a thfll misgit tala. ry iey hand an 
her ‘heart. 


him her secret? 

Might she not thas lose both—ber,annt's 
rélease-and ber own. ess? / Ob, shy 
why had.she sent, Ozear «Loraine, fromher ? 

/ What foolish scruples—what madeess had 
posseaséd her ? 


In theend, after ann yantiighiog, battles— 
Satter many | sleepless 


See wn iecisemapepeatniianantivenh- 

e con- 
| dition, smd-in.that.state -accerded the Count 
80, interview, meaning t0 say) 20, 

Alas, for. her resolution! Haweent from the 

free ee husbastd. “So vividly had 

he, painted the. horrors. dfBibvetia, 80 cun- 
ningly:playedon her tender heart; so lavishly 
_promiseihis. home «with them *for“her aunt, 
that.sheiwas forosd to stbmit. 

She:would sactifies bersélf an® Oscar, 

‘*] sknow -you* think me an ‘abominable 
owretch-ta att pre ‘you~at such # priee, Patilize,” 
eaid the “Gornt, in-reft, ‘tones, ‘but 
itde my-enly’ehance. “I ‘promise faithfully to 
anske you the best 6f husbatids, and you will 
‘sy yes 7” 





“Yes; she ‘falteréd, ''.but there are condi- 


“Woauld Ossar..marry her when Bodiscoitald |* 





: ca pan 2 
tions,” turniag, onhimanrashen. fave, “It iy 
nat to. take place for-aix, 1”? 

* Oa! impossible!” ber semonstrated, 


ast. 
“ Not. for six.menths |’? she reiterated, ber 
voice ‘rigging in»«laar .teues.;throngh \tho 


‘room, ‘'And the day before the weddigg.you 


will place the ~pepers da smycposeession. 
noleas,” moved with. .smiden/impuise.cf 


enteeaty, and,styesching.eut. both «her jhands 


to ong ‘piteously, “you will .hegeneronaand 
release her now. Oa! think—thiak ob owenty 
years of exile;; dar from all .fziends ; and 
country! ‘Will..yop.: -not .shoxten, te period 
and haye pity?” 

“ I5.ties ith, you, ,Marry.,mentamorrey, 
and.se is free }’’.be. cated. “4 Dae maatter 
is in your own power!” 

“ Bow.asn.jou fortuna me like this?’’ cnied 
‘Pauline, .insapguish. ‘(Have (I mot yielded 
enough? Six .moaths..is dithle-enongh,to.save 
out of my whole dife!” he;added, | .covering 
her fsce with, her hands. 

‘’ Thenitwill bein (A as , 
said the Count,.in.a tone of .sharpdmterroga- 
tion. 

“In six. months—-no sooner !”’,ehe,echoed, 
taking her. hands, isom.her daes and dookir: 
at him strangély. 

“She. was..not,going, mad, qmnaneyee oe 
asked himself, neryonsly,.aq 
countenance.so -wolally a} conan ot 
ten days—pale, rigid, tn. in:dés dimtensity. 
It.was that of.a woman; wud, press] 


Waat had changed.ber thas? . aeenekpew 


hard by. fate. 
but bimsel!, although tho. chapge.bad bee 


noted critically, snd commented.on by the 
whole of the household. 


Why was that.expression of, tern.,deter- 
mination upon her lips? Waencathatlanguid 
-bges.? No,one eould 


look in her deapaix: 
tell. 


“Batthe mystery. was.solyed oneeuhuun day, 
when she abruptly weiege friend Lets y 

and said, in.astr 
“ Letty, Le Count De 


Badisco i 
lt was ora, ache inher wildess 


: aig tal fall her bonk. with: arbang-on the 
floor, she oe Ne oat Dea. 
.® poll-parrot.sentenee, ‘‘The.Geunt De Bo 
‘dingy | Nia Coppa Ratiara? And jadgic 

ret a ing 


the Count was rolling back. to 

town a cihe smi.e on hiaface,.acigar between 
hie teeth. 

The rich versts,of. mer end -herterins me 


Volga ; were: .; iuenon abe De 


igty once more that oer & 

‘thous -tachis white faced, tetrobhed, due. said 

ey i eaveraen ‘Au peneemn® love 
war. 


CHAPTER "SL, © 


Ayp* thus, ws i oven, ane Car- 
zon became.e fo. 

Sf monn men ager Hn Sem 
the Count: combined. j 

She loathed th vermareigge. S20 
looked forward,toit and. Ouoar's naa i 
shrinking apprebsnsion baitce well fonnde 
‘Every morning, es it TORS, brought this 

crisis one day nearen:,and, ob | with 
what different feelings she had oncecounted 
thedays. Then they hadseemed leadenifooted, 
now they went.at express spead. 

As yet it was her hour. Sheskept Count 
De Bodisco. well.at adistance. 

He was admitted to none .of.ailover's privi- 
Jeges. Oace . foxtnight..he eame)to 2 stiff 
little dianer, where :he was imever the only 
gaest, and where Pauline was mever ifor 
moment alone.ia bissociesy. 

He brought her the only .¢ifte she! would 
accept, flowers; aui—had he batdenowa—tho 
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ingtant.he bad departed bis yoluntary offer- 
ings were thrown out, of the window, into the 
grate, anywhere to be out of. sight. 

If tee donor would only remain out of sight, 
and could have been put. aside as eakily, what 
would Pattine not have givé.—her whole 
fortune! 

Aud now the six months have passed, and 
Oscar Loraine, putietual to the day, tanned 
with Eastern snnsbrimming over with eager 
anticipation, is landing at Southampton— 
¢lmost the first: e, 

He has not had a line from Pauline, nor 
has.beeventurédto-write to\ker. He trusts 
her fully, as'fully-as if he bad -had a ‘line 
trom -her regularly: by. every. mail,or-as if she 
was even awaiting bim-ou the jetty. 

W hat gifts, what strange Oriental treasures 
bas he pot .cobected—figuratively—to lay: at 
her feet—-delicate gold-and-silver ornaments, 
jiasmonds, rings of quaint setting, silks, pho- 
vographs, tvery carvings, avd three splendid 
uiger shine, Uhig own trophies, ‘brought’ from 
that expedition in the Terai, where he ‘was 
subsequently laid up with. jangle fever to 
severe: that,as the station surgeon remarked, 
‘it qwas\ just touch-and.go if he, ever pulled 
through, aud ituwas as likely.as not he would 
ieave his bones in India.’ 

‘But of thistPauline-need never know. He 
bad retaraed,ialive end well, to demand: the 
tuttiiqent of herpromiae, 

.He came home in-spriceg; when. Lendon was 
crammed yand going first: to'bis-otab -he was 
welcomed-by many friends, who eagerly in- 
quired shat kind of-sport he had had, justas i! 
bevhad-beenawayfor three days among Nor- 
tolls: tarnips, and obligingly plied him with-all 
the latest newe—the: smathes, the successes, 
the ‘political situation, -the: recent rcandals, 
<o., tovall of-grbich Loraine lent a ready 
enough earas he steod with bis.back ta the 
ire in the, smoking-room, telling bimeelf. in- 
wardly that. he.conld . not, nd g°. down to 
the'Manor to-night, bat.first.thing to. morrow 
morpigg. ; 

‘How gurpriced she; would .be,.or. would. she 
id she not.expect.bim ? 

“By-the, way, Loreine,” said.a hearty voice 


from. behind «the Zimes. ‘‘You remember 
Curzon 's midow ?” 
~Remember “her! . He gave a slight, involan- 


tarystartand before he bad time.to.answer bis 
trien@ quickly, continued, being very anxious 
te post.him up. properly: in all. the gogsip.of 


the day,— 


“You knew there waaa queer.story abonther 
—Ilunatic asylum, or something? A Russian 
fellow made himeelf;very:busy in that. sffair 
—Bodisco,.a clean-shaven, clever, deep kind of 
little fellow. “You. have.geen him, eh! ’” 

" Yes.” assented the other, ‘+I have seen 


‘him. Never wish to see him.again,’ he men- 


sally added. 

**He is always after the widow. She is, nn- 
commonly handsome, quite .young, and bas 
beapsof coin,.so he knows what he.is about. 
She is something quite out of the common.” 

‘“Yes,” assented Mr. Loraine, with a look 
iy see * pena and veiled expectancy. 

“He told me yesterday that they were to 
be marriéd in three weeks, and asked me to 


~theawédding,” said the newemonger, compla- 


eentiy. 
“His tistener gazed at him with steady. eyes, 
aud _—, in vo ay mg aR wipe 
“ Are you 6 sure that it is Curzon, 
that there = mistake.’’ . ai 
“Not the smallest, my dear fellow,’”. he 
answered, beisterously. “No doubt when she 


-Bnows you are in town you will get.a card of 


invitation, too, You used to be a friend of the 
family, though query if.a widow cares to see 
her “fret husband's friends at her second 
marriage, eh?” 

The end of the sentence was entirely lost 
on ‘Loraine, who felt fora moment as if he 
was going to die. “All.the blood seemed to 


have ‘forsaken “his heart, every sound and 


sense seemed swallowed up in one awfal gulph 


“of unfathomable darkness, 
“ Loraine, old chap, you look very seédy,” 


exclaimed the latest speaker, laying. down his 

Times, avd. sorveying ‘-bim with .dismay. 

““What’s the matter? Haves whiskey. and 

wide. or something,-will you? You. had really 
er, ” 


“ Nothing—nothing’s..the matter,” replied 
the other, rather wildly. ‘‘ It’s the effects of 
jangle feyer--comes off,and on quite suddenly 
—caught it.in the ‘Terai. Nothing worth 
noticing,” .snatehing mp..bis hat, , and :im- 
mediately taking. Wo epatture with -curious 


‘* Jungle fever!” exclaimed a.man,Jeanivg 
back in his chair in the window, aid watehing 
Loraine .hurrying ‘cown..the ;.club . steps. 
‘“That’s one way. of namingiit, certainly ;. but 
it’s not £0 easy to throw ‘duat. in; one’s. eyes. 
Dbe. shock came on when,he beard about, the 
Rugsian’s.,, piece, of -luck—nasty, underband, 
crafty-looking, little beggar, that Bodisco. .I 
never liked bim, arid L should.call this seizure 
of Loraine’s.an affection .of. the heart, with 
hich Lady Curzon has & good. deal to do.” 


.As Oscar, Loraine dashed into Piccadilly 
almost the firat person he ran up against .was 
the Connt—on .the.principle of “talk-of an 
angel.and you hear bis wings ”’—-the Countand 
-conld he believe his eyes ?—Pauline. 

“They. did not notice, him till he had passed, 
and one glance showed him tke Russian'scom-, 
_Placent, pussy-cat. countenance, and Pauline 
pale but composed, and looking handsomer 
then.ever, dressed in black. 

..He . stopped _involnntatily . and . accosted 
them, taking off ,bis bat, and making some 
| incoherent greeting lost.in his moustache, He 
| looked atraight into her face, aud now that bis 
ores rested on. her with more than_a passing 
| glance.he. was. shocked..at the. chayge which 
six months had jwrought: in. her-appeazance. 
-Handsome..she swas;as ever, but..pale.as a 
“ghost, and as. her; dilated eyes. rested npen 
him she looked more like a, petrified homan 
the Count wantin person.equal to th 
e Count, equal to.the 
here Witha eres eand asilky voiee 

said ,— . 

‘ This, is,- indeed, an. unexpected pleasure, 
Mr. Loraine. When did, you ceme back, to 
England?” 

‘Abs then probably hs 

“ Ab, then., you may fot have 
heard of one ace of news,” he; xeturned, 
with a.sigeificant smile.at his nubeppy.com- 


panion. 
” “T have.been.quitevont,ot. the world forsa 
long. .time,?’ pages. ..lorsine, who had 
now become endued with a kind of desperate 


sa hc 
— y Carzon.is to,become the Countess 
De Bodisco:in threewesks’ time. I shall he 
the happiest of men. I hope.we shal have 
ie, Basenen of seeing, you * apeamcapers 7h a 
Pauline suddenly.raised. her eyes cooked 
at bim with sueh alook of. untold anguish, of 
such sid entreaty,.of.such speaking ton 
. gence, that he was almost.startled out of his 
cool self. repression. 4 
The thin curtaix.of.polité conventionslity 
was all. but tora aside.to,reyeal the flame of 


fury,.and.je and unntterable scorn fhat: 
was actually devouring him internAlly. 
Bat that glance spoke velames—-spbke_more) 





gla 
than Panline dreamt-of. “That gazehad told 
him the truth. 
Whatever had led her to befalse to cher 
promise, itywas not .ber,;heart. She loved 
im still—she had always loved him. 
To, the Count her in civilly icy. termes, 


were.so numerous he could not promise to do 
Jhimself the, honour.of. being present at;the 
ceremony, but that he.begged to offer his 
congratulations on the happy. occasion,” and, 
with a bow and. of .bis .hat, he wished 
them both ‘‘g con,” and walked 
on. 


‘“He took it very well,” ; said the Count, 
atter.a pause, looking slyly.at. Panline;as he 
spoke, out,of the corner,of his cold, grey 
eye. 





“that he was afraid that his engegements, 


Panlins. made,no..reply. She knew that 
" arances were deceitful, and that from 
what she knew, 6f Oacar, jrom.many-jears of 
} experience, she had not done with or seen the 
.dast.of. him. 

He rwonld not; be-satisfied with the. bare, 
plain fact co excellentiy:sand so abroptly 
(broken to him by the. triumphant Count. He 
.would.come to herJater.on fer the reascn. 

Panlineiand.Letty, hed been spending two 
days in London—partly to ‘‘do”.the Academy 
and. pictures of. the-season, and partly for 
shopping—tbat relaxation of which nowoman 
ever ;tires, and it wae.ihus that Paulime had 
come face to face,with her old friezid and lover 
in the middle of..Piccadilly. 

Little, did parsera-by guess at the life-drama 
that was. being played in their.very.midst npon 
that; public thorougbfare,.and;by {bree sach 
unlikely-lcoking. people. as the magnificently - 
dressed, rather baughty-locking,. pele yourg 
lady, the.bropzed, dark man, and the sleex, 
perfectly-appointed, -elderly-young ‘Adonis, 
with a gold-headed cane and white hat; that 
one represented black despair; tbe other, 
rushed, blighted. hopes ; the third, unalloyed 
triumph ! 

* * * 

A whole week had elapsed before: Panline’s 
expectations were realised, and, raising her 

head one.day, as:ahersat alone in, the, conser- 
\watory, she. beheld: the footman ushering Mr. | 
: Loraine into, the drawing-room,,and ,was. not 
-suzprised. She expected him, risirg iat once 
to, offer: him. what.weleome. she.conld. 

At. firet.ke.talked of. his ,journey, of tho 
weather, of the moss ntter..commonplace 
topics, evidently locking to:ber to. break the 
ice. 

It. must,be. broken sooner or Jater, she told 
herself, witha sense .of desperation, and, 

acting on. a sadden.impulse, she, invited. him 
into.the.conservatory.to lock.at, ber: magnii- 
cent show of azaleas. 

They went :slowly.down jthe..sieps, and 
,glanced vaguely round.oen tbe great. big bushes 
trimmed out with wire to. artificial shapes, 
and covered with pale pink, rose, purple, aud 
white blooms. And then they turned ;and 
looked at one another. 

‘‘ Oscar,” said the ledy, .speahing. first, a9 
is. most.usual, ‘'.I know. what you,are.thinking 
of:me. Youcannot think of.me-worse. thant 

.deserve,nor half as. badly.as.I think of;myseli. 
Bat, badly.as.I have used yon, it.is.not.my 
,faalt. .Eyam not—~oh |, what.am.I;saying !’’ 
she exclaimed, putting .her , hands,.to.her 
temples. ‘* You must:not mind balf [pay,you 
know. I—1”—ocasting wildly about for some 
straw to cling to—*I am not quite like other 
people.” j 

Her look .was full. of, terror.and perplexity. 

“ No’’—he :pansed for.s moment, and then 
-eyidently. made up. his.mind,as to.,his line of 
action. “ Sit down here, Panuline,’’,he ,added, 
rf @ cushioned wicker: chair towards her, 
and drawing up another,for.himself. “You 
know. younecd never be.afsaidof;me. What- 
ever else I have aspired. to, be I am always 
-yourfriend. Youareill,”’:he.added, anxiously. 
‘C7 am,sorry to see you go changed,” 

“Oh! Oscar?’,she murmuned, tremalanaly, 
‘ you. are pouring coals.of fire.en my head.,li 
is,more.than I, ne.” 

‘No, uot more .then.you. deserve if you 


|bellmewby. .Ileft agland.on six months’ 


bation, bearing your. solemn promise that 
po be my: wife, ,A. woman. may ehange 


|| her mind—they. mostly do--aud of that.l say 


cbut.dittle—the less.is.mine. Butwhydo I 
return and find that you are.to marry.the 
Russian, & manas.uusuited to you asapy man 
could .be, and that within the .next .two 
weeks? You. are not.marrying.him for .love, 
I can see that ’—with s touch of scorn in his 
face—‘‘nor.for money, nor yet for .position, 
nor stillless for his personal atiractions and 
smoral worth,” with stinging emphasis. ‘‘Give 
me,.the key to the riddle, .since,L cannot, dis- 
cover.it myeself,”. he demanded, mercilessly. 
“T cannot, I.dare not,” she answered, with 





white lips.and averted eyes. 
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‘*You dare not! You are in his power!” 
cried Loraine. “I read it in your face,” which 
truly expressed hardened despair. 

“Tt is trae,” she answered, sadly, ‘‘and I 
am powerless to resist my fate as the miserable 
little boat that is caught in the rapids above 
Niegara and burled over the Falls, Since you 
left me everything went against me. I wish 
every day I had never been born, I seem to 
have been brought into the world to be the 
sport of fate.” 

‘Then you are not happy?’’ he asked, 
bluntly. 

ed 2 !” and a shiver shook her frame. 
**Do I look happy? I am resigned, that is 
all,” she replied, in a hopeless voice. 

“ButI am not resigned!” he cried, with 
sudden passion. “If it were for your hap- 
piness I couldgive you up. Yes, I could,” he 
added, emphatically, ‘‘ hard as it would be; but 
to this viper, who has you in his toils, this 
vampire, who is playing on your life now, as 
he will on your fortune hereafter, I will resign 
you never!” 

He spoke rapidly, and with unusual 
vehemence, and Pauline gazed at him with 
blank stupefaction. 

‘You can do nothing,” she murmured. “ It 
is too late,” 

* Not too late yet,” he said, standingup. “I 
can see, though you will not tell me, that you 
fear him, that he wields some whip of 
scorpions over you, some burning mutual 
secret! I shall ec it too! I shall wrest 
it from his grasp! You may not marry me, 
Pauline, but you shall never be forced to 
wed that scoundrel!” 

“Oh! Oscar, take care what you are say- 
ing!” she gasped, also rising and looking at 
him piteously. ‘Leave me, [implore you, for 
your own sake, to my fate. You cannot pre- 
vent it, and to meddle with our secret would 
be death,” lowering her voice to an awestrack 
whisper, 

** We must all die sooner or later, and death 
has no great terrors for me. I’ve seen him 
pretty close once or twice, and I undertake 
to release you if you will from this marriage. 
Will you accept my offer?” looking at her 
anxiously. 

“Oscar,” she marmured, "I dare not.” 

**Dare aot! Then read this paper,” pro- 
ducing a yellow packet from his coat pocket, 
and flinging it down upon the little wicker 
table that stood between them, and on which 
lay Pauline’s work and books. ‘‘ Read what 
this —_ of your mother says, and tell me 
you will not dare then.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 

Tats is the story of the packet. It was 
one that Matilda had taken from the dead 
woman’s desk, but, strange to say, had not 
broken the seals, 

She had given it over to Pauline that fatal 
August afternoon in a sudden burst of gene- 
rosity, and Pauline had had it rifled from her 
pocket and flung away. 

Villiani had carelessly tossed it among the 
bushes, and it had fallen into a hollow in the 
bark of an old beech-tree, and there remained 
among wet, damp leaves for more than a 
year, greatly to the injary of its condition, 
From this place it was removed by a young 
poacher, who was setting snares for rabbits 
and looking for squirrels’ nests on the same 
occasion, and in seeking the latter in what 
he thought a very ‘‘ likely looking” spot, his 
hand came upon this bulky, blue, mildewed 
packet of paper. 

He took it home, hoping that he had found 
@ treasure such as he had read of, and that 
it —- contain hundreds of beautifal bank. 
notes. 

But, alas! for his hopes. When he opened 
it there was nothing of the sort to be dis- 
covered, only a number of sheets of glued 
paper, written on in faded brown ink, and, in 
what was worse, a foreign language (French). 
This deceiving packet he had stowed oui of 
sight on a shelf above his head, as he did not 


choose to answer any unpleasant questions as 
te where he found it, knowing weil that ‘the 
Mount Rivers’s demesne was not supposed to 
be public property, and that already there 
were disagreeable whispers abroad ‘‘ that he 
was @ rare young poacher.” 

Ard how it came into Mr. Loraine’s hands 
was as follows. When he went down to 
search for Pauline on his own account a 
sudden heavy storm drove him into the cot- 
tage of this boy's mother, and Jim, the young 
poacher, was himself no longer able to take 
**his delight on a shiny night.” 

He was evidently dying of consumption, 
and was laid out on a long settle-bed under 
the window, with great gaunt cheek-bones and 
sunken, wistful eyes. 

Poor boy! one did not need to be told that 
his days were numbered. He and his visitor 
had a long talk, and the talk veered round to 
the big place and all the strange things that 
had happened there within late years. 

“Ever since Mr. and Mrs. Rivers died, 
mother says it looks as if there had been a 
= on the place—everything went to the 


“They do say as how Miss Rivers, that’s 
the Countess now, made a great promise to 
her stepmother, when she was on her death- 
bed, as how she would be a mother to her 
child,” put ‘in Jim’s mother from the chim- 
ney-corner, where she was stooping over a 
concoction in a saucepan (doubtless for the 
invalid). ‘‘And a nice mother she was to her, 
by all accounts!” raising herself erect as she 
spoke, with a snort of indignation. ‘“ There 
was queer stories about him too—the —e 
Count — and only she’s alive I'd have said 
he had made away with her that time there 
was all the stir, and her parasol was found in 
the Black Grove!” 

“Something else was found, too,’’ said the boy 
Jim, looking hard at Mr. Loraine, ‘'I picked 
some papers out of the hollow of an old 
tree,” ota Sey in his wan face. 

“ And what did you do with them ?” asked 
his visitor, quickly. 

“I jest thought brought ’em home—them 
above there on the shelf.” nod his head 
upwards with a jerk, “You can look at’em 
if you like—but there of no ’count.” 

Mr. Loraine was by no means so sure of 
that, and reached down the dusty bundle with 
magical haste. 

Bat he was also disappointed. They were a 
series of sheets of paper, written over in 
French in a pointed foreign hand, and the 
= was that of a time before Pauline was 

orn, 

Still he would have taken them, believing 
them to have an interest for some member of 
the Rivers’ family, but the boy refused to part 
with them yet. 

‘*T like looking at them, though I can't read 
’em ; and sometimes I fancy they are money 
or money's worth. When I’m gone,” and a 
hacking cough interra him, “ mother 
+ ae send ’em to you, if you've a fancy for 
them.” , 

Mr. Loraine left a good sum of money with 
the boy’s mother and his address, and said he 
would be Fa to have the pa at any time, 
ignoring the melancholy condiiioie, 

And now, two days after his return, he 
found a clumsy parcel lying at his club, accom. 
panied by a scrawl, which ran as follows :— 

“ Hoxorep §1z,— 

‘*i send you the letters, as Jim sade you 
was tohave. He is dead and berried since 
Friday. With humble duty, your obedient 
servante, 

. * Mary Murray.” 

The packet was then opened, somewhat 
later, by Mr. Loraine, who casually glanced 
through the pale, close writing till one name 
suddenly riveted his attention. 

He turned the paper over, began at the 
very beginning, and never laid it down until 
he had read the ladt line. 

This is the same identical document which 
he now down on the table between 





himself and Pauline, and assuring her that if, 





after she had read that diary, she is still in 
the same mind he will be much astonished. 
He took up his hat and made her an abrupt 
forewell. 

He was gone, and Pauline was amoothirg 
out the stained yellow letter-paper almost 
before she could realize the fact, and soon she 
was absorbed in its perusal. 


(To be continued ) 








Taste in Dresstnea.—Neatness is one of 
the elements of good taste. Nothing catches 
the eye more quickly than shabbiness, and 
frayed rafiles, dr trimmings and other 
traces of wear and tear will divest the most 
elaborate toilets of all claim to admiration. 
French women are envied for their wonderfui 
good taste, and nothing can exceed their neat- 
ness. Their clothes are singalarly appropri- 
ate on all occasions, and, thoagh worn freely, 
are so excellently cared for and put away 
with such nicety when not in wear, that they 
keep in good order for a-long time. An 
English — girl will throw her wrap upon a 
chair and her bonnet on the bed, if she comes 
into the house in a hurry; bat a French’'woman 
will insist on time to fold her shawl tidily, 
wrap itin a napkin and lay it in a drawer, 
and her dainty, charming bonnet’she will free 
from any dust that the wind may have lodged 
upon it, bend the feathers into the proper cur!, 
smooth the strings upon her fingers, and lay 
the precious fascinator tenderly away in its 
closely - covered Consequently,| both 
shawl and bonnet pay for the care bestowed 
upon them by keeping fresh and becoming 
instead of looking defaced and dreary before 
their term of service is properly over. 


Force or Hastt.—Batke relates that for a 
long time he had been under the necessity 
of frequenting certain place every day, and 
that, so far from finding a pleasure in it, he 
was affected with disgust ; and yet, if by any 
means he passed by the usual time of going 
thither, he felt remarkably uneasy, and was 
not quieted until he was in his usual track. 
Persons who use snuff soon deaden the sen- 
sibility of smell, so that a pinch is taken 
unconsciously and without any sensation 
being excited a sharp though the 
stimulus may be. After a series of years, 
winding up a watch. at a certain hour, it be- 
comes so much a routine as to be done in 
utter unconsciousness; meanwhile the mind 
and body are engaged in something entirely 
different. An old man is reported to have 
scolded his maid-servant very severely for 
not having placed his glass in the proper posi- 
tion for shaving. ‘‘ Why, sir,” replied the 
girl, “I have omitted it for months, and I 
thought you could shave just as well with- 
out it.” 

Wear axp Tear or Sarps.—If a vessel is 
strictly first-class, andis well cared for, she 
will hold her rating twelve years. Then she 
must be carefully examined, and if found in 

ood condition her rating may be continued 
ae years longer. Bat you will notice before 
the end of the twelve years that the captain 
don't carry on sail as he did at the first trip. 
Even with a fair gale the top-gallant sails 
come in, and the mainsail will possibly be 
clewed up. If the ship has aged pretty fast, 
as she will under a captain disposed to drive 
her, the chances are that the ambitious cap- 
tain gets out of her into a new ehip again. 
A new man takes th; old ship, and she drops 
out of the trade to ’Fiisco or China, and 
carries gaano or coal. When a ship has 
carried cargo for fifteen years, even under 
favourable circumstances, she is an old ship. 
She is lika an overworked man, she totters 
on her way. Ip a heavy sea she is longer 
rising on the swells, for she has somehow 
lost her buoyancy. Last of all she goes into 
the lumber trade, and there wallows her way 
from port to port, until some day her bones 
are laid upon a lee shore, or she fails to rise 
when a heavy wave strikes her. 
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ade his to k tory that ex- When hi ‘oke th t ing th 
WAS SHE HEARTLESS? | tesded out over the still dark waters, | was stresming in through the open windows, 





Iss Howarp was a tall, stately brunette, 
whose lovely Spanish beauty held all mascu- 
line hearts captive. 

On this occasion her dress was of nun's 
veiling of the most delicate peach pink, well 
covered in flounces of dainty laces ; her hat 
was white, and the parasol which she held in 
one little or hand, over her queenly 
head, was & tare of silk and laces, in 
perfect keeping with her other adornments, 

Her escort, who had jast left her, was dark 
also; and her sparkling wit, with the coquet- 
tish glances she bestowed on him s0 freely | 
from under the silken lashes, had the desired 
effect, for he flushed like a girl when he came 
+o his friend’s side, to tell him all she had 
said and done, as he always did, poor fellow ! 

His friend, Loyd R was tall and fair, 
and, at thirty, boasted of being heart-whole 
and fancy free, saying he had passed un- 
scathed through all the ordeals and traps 
of sc’ mammas and marriageable | 
daughters, while Charlie Dane, whom we have | 
en was in love, it seemed, with | 

88 

“ Hullo, Charley, old fellow!” said Loyd, | 
rising and slapping him on the shoulder as: he 
approached, ‘ Who was that young lady who 
just left you, and who, it seems, had such | 
perfect control over you as to make you blash 
and _ at her will?” 

“Oh, that,was Miss Howard! What do you 
think of her?’ and he scanned Loyd’s face. | 

‘*Well, said his companion, slowly, ‘‘I 
should judge from the young lady’s looks that | 
she was either in love, or pretending to be, | 
with a certain young fellow by the name of | 
Charlie Dane, who adores the very ground | 
she walks on, and worships at her shrine of | 
beauty as others have done, hoping to gain the | 
prize in the end,”’ 

‘* Wouldn’t you like to-meet her ?” 

“I would, if it would render you any 
pleasure.” 

“Very well; I will tell her.” 

And Charlie tarned away, gratified, while 
Loyd = his own room, to make himself 
presentable, 

Towards evening he strolled out on the 
beach, and saw a few yards ahead of him 
Charlie and Miss Howard, walking arm-in- 
arm, the former talking earnestly, and she 
drooping her head and laughing a low, little, 
silvery laugh, as was her wont. 

As Loyd drew near Charlie stepped for- 
ward and introduced him. 

Loyd bowed politely, and Isa frankly 
extended her hand, saying, in the sweetest | 
voice he had ever heard : 
bi a feel — bj a. having 

eard you spoken of so uent our 
friend, Mr. Dane.” seatiy 

He felt at ease at once, and wondered as he 
looked on the beantifal, dusky face, all 
smiles, roses, and bewitching dimples, how she 
could be so heartless as she was reputed to be, 
but determining not to become infatuated and 
be defeated in the end, as others were, he was 
coolly polite, and nothing more. 

What do you think of her ?’’ asked Charlie, 
the next day. 

_ “ Well,” Loyd returned, indifferently, “ she 
is the moat charming of her kind.” 

‘*Do you really think she is heartless ?”’ 

“So they say. The best thing for you to 
do, Charley, is to try ycur fate.” 

‘'T mean to,” he responded, with enthusiasm. 
“T can but fail, which isno worse than others 
have done,” 

About nine o'clock Loyd wandered out on 
the beach, feeling too restless to converse with 
the many ladies who required his attention 
when in their presence. 

His thoughts wandered to Isa and 
Charlie, and he wondered if she wouid sur- 
render this time and own her. love for him, 
and then he wondered if she did love him. 

The evening was very sultry, and as the 
atmosphere was oppressive on the beach, he 








Presently he heard the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps and voices, which he at once 
ized as those of Isa aud Charlie. 

Greatly to his annoyance they seated them- 
Not rac nia sp th +o" ds of good 

ot to overstep the bounds o! 

breeding by eavesdropping he quietly en- 
deavoured to find some means of making his 
escap?; bat it was impossible, as he c not 
withdraw without seen. So, muttering 
something that sounded like ill-luck, he was 
mete to await the result of his unfortu- 
nate position. 

‘‘Tga,” he heard Charlie say, “do you 
always intend to trifle with me?” 

“Why, Mr. Dane, who said I was trifling?” 

And there was injured pride in her low, 
sweet voice. 

She did love Charlie then, after all, thought 
Loyd; and he felt that he was jealous—he 


who had never spoken to her but once. Why 
| should he care? 
‘Isa, you do love me a little, dear? 
There is hops for me yet ?” 


“Yes; there is hope while life remains.” 

And though her voice sounded sweet there 
was cruelty in its tones. 

“Isa, do you love me? I shall never ask 
you again.” 

Poor Charlie, he had come to the test ! 

Loyd heard her laugh that same little langh 
as she said, somewhat gently : 

‘**Tt’s too bad, Charlie, if you are growing 
sentimental! I was just thinking this morn- 


| ing what a sensible fellow you were—never 


quoti pester sc.gring fate “eegety as seems 
pare all your sex.” 5 


—— she laughed, 
‘Surely, Isa, you have given me every 
encouragement,” he went on. ‘‘It is bat 


natural that I should think you cared for me, 
is it not?” 

‘Well, yes, I suppose so. You men have 
the audacity to think anything.” 

But as he did not reply she felt sorry, for 
she quickly added,— 


‘*And, besides, I do not expect to marry for | 
| then led him on be fare cruel smiles and false 


some years yet; and when I do, I must con- 


| sole myself with a fair gentleman — for 
ussell,”” 


instance, Mr, R 

Loyd’s heart gave a wild bound as she 
spoke his name, but he quickly stilled its throb- 
bings, when he thought that, as sho had 








finished her work with Charlie, she would | 


doubtless like to get him ia tow to befool him 
in the same way ; but he determined to be on 
his guard, and ignore every charm. 

“Well, then, Isa, this must be our fare- 
—— and her lover stopped and extended his 

and. 

‘* Surely, Charlie, we can be friends,’ she 
said. in a surprised and injared voice. 

‘* No,” he returned, coldly, ‘‘ it would neither 
be pleasant nor necessary for us to continue 
our napa ; 

‘‘ Very well,” she returned, baughtily, and 
turning from him, she swept away with the 
air of an insulted queen. 

While Loyd, eavesdropper as he was, con- 
cealed himself till they disappeared from view, 
and then, rising from his uncomfortable posi- 
tion, returned to the hotel. 

On entering his room he found Charlie sit- 
ting by the window, his face buried in his 
hands. 

“ What’s the matter, old fellow?” he said, 
with assumed innocence, going to his friend’s 
side, and placing his hands on his shoulders 
in — brotherly sympathy. “ Has she refused 
you ”n 

Charlie only nodded, and Loyd consoled him 
by telling him that there were as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught, and that he was 
by far too good for her. 


Charlie did not tell him anything, but he 
was not over-anxious, as he had heard every- 
thing, although unintentionally. 

All night long Loyd was haunted by Isa’s 
dark, false face, and it was nearly dawn before 
he found forgetfulness in sleep. 





one Snes was busily engaged packing his 
r 

“ What are you doing? Yon’re not goi 
home? ” said ao d, ie aresien -_ 

‘*No!” he said, in a strange, changed voice. 
**T am going to leave for other parts.” 

All efforts to reconcile him were useless, and 
he left the same oe 

It was just twilight, and Loyd, feeling lone- 
some, wandered out on the beach, where he 
could see the ocean and hear its wild roar; 
and while standing and watching its dark 
waters, and thinking how far from him they 
were bearing Charlie, he felt a warm hand on 
his arm, and turning, beheld at his side Isa 
Howard, looking divine in creamy laces and 
a delicate jonquil shawl, which was thrown 
gracefully about her dainty shoulders. 

For a few moments they stood gazin 6 at 
each other; he drinking in the dark, dazzling 
beauty of this heartlesss creature, who doubt- 
less had come to weave the toils of her false- 
—_ about him since Charlie was no longer 

ere. 

She was the first to break the silence. 

‘‘Mr. Russell!’ she said, a. 

‘*I am that person,” he replied, in cuttingly 
cold tones, 

“Ts a true that Mr. Dane has gone 


abro 

“Ttis!” he returned grufily, looking over 
her head and utterly ignoring her presence. 

“ What were his reasons?” came from the 
quivering lips, 

“T think you can best answer that ques- 
tion,” he returned, almost savagely, as he 
turned and rested his eyes on her, and took in 
at a glance ever from the blae-black 
hair, coiled low on the neck, to the tiny 
slippered feet. 

‘6 T don’t see howI could have had anything to 
do with it,” she answered, her dark eyes wan- 
dering over the wide expanse of ocean, as if 
in thought, while she nervously clasped and 
uaclasped her shapely hands, 

** Do you mean to say,” he began, harshly, 
‘that you did not teash him to love you, and 


face, until you had him at your feet, and then 
oe him to scorn as you did, and always 
will do with every one who has the misfortune 
to cross your path?” 

The bloom faded from her cheeks, and her 
dark, velvety eyes were full of tears. 

“TI did not love him,” she said, vacantly. 

‘*No,” he returned, harshly, “‘ you have no 


| heart, bat employ your time in destroying 


those of others.” 

‘* It is not my fault if other people love me,” 
she said, sadly. ‘“ Bat I don’t see what possi- 
ble difference it can make to you.” 

And she raised her dark eyes to his face in a 
questioning gaze. < 

‘*No,’’ he said, his voice trembling, ‘' I sup- 
pose you do not know he was my friend, and 
that I have had the misfortune to love you 
too.” 

And he turned away to conceal the emotion 
he}really felt. 

* Are you going?” she asked, gently. 

‘* Yes,” he returned, brokenly ; ‘ I, too, shall 
go away, and try to forget that I have ever 
met you.” 

And as he held out his hand she burst into 
tears, and clung to him, and begged him not to - 


ae” I love you, too! ” she sobbed. 

And Loyd Rassell, who had always ignored 
the sex, actually found himself holding fast 
in his arms Isa Howard, who had surren- 
dered at a moment's notice. 

Years have since passed, and in sunny Italy 
Charlie has found a wife whose beauty is the 
light of his life, while Loyd and Isa havea 
home, in the summer, where they first met, 

And she often upbraids him for condemning 
her for not loving other people. 

‘‘ For if I had,” she says, in playfal re- 
proval, ‘‘I should never have had the honour 
of being Mrs, Loyd Russell.” OC. C, R. 
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A c20L sscastiag-siuiianeph in motion. - 
| Aw absorbing husiness— Pha traide. 

hese (appatd) tailors’ (bills) make a, masher. 

Doon ajar, and.an earthqneke 

ioe Faia Sageieara hgn 

Wacconsrs’ music—Geel Waa Hard Git 
Bpothgne!.' 

A rover\o demonstration—Gettinga grow- 
ing bog: out aft bed. 

Ir seen fanny to-eay -that persons ~are 
bomevitk when in aur iensrsd are-away fiek. 


‘Lbemsn pean his yours’ cats as 
his oma: will never, hurbeamy ‘a;felines. 

A-n4L DREADS m antvasn '¢eeneh to-be proud 
o!, but be atwaye wante-te-put on-hairs. 


Ax ilins$ration of theaternal fitness of things 
—Oscumber-baskets have, twisted handles. . 

Naven-cty over spilled milk, -Isda easier to 
as eo we chalkcand naakewsome morse. 


ua lady when presented with a pair of 
Fa) oe » Came, aské? :—“ How ia the world am 
1 <>. keep them an ?”’ 

‘ Waar,” said a teasher to a pupil, ‘tmakes 
you feel ancoeafortatle after you heve.done 
wroog?” “My papa’s big leatheryatrep,” 
teclingly ®eplied the bay. 

A retren Ghifling hisboy fornot-le tis 
bed at-an earlier honr;told ‘him as:an induce- 
ment that a certain man who was-np*betinres 
fond a-purse of 261d, * Fos-0;"-replied the 
son ;“*:keethéloser was up ‘first 


Gaon. ebum.(ta, Hardman, ‘95, moog ome 
ja -a.}ittle hilaxiour).: :—f “Whry,' AMraarge, J i 
thonght you had ae over a.muewdeai?”’ 

‘Nes, sho [hic)..abo dave; jak Lae) jast 
tnapin’ hags,2 look st.th:,[bic |, pictumes.” 


Recret’s wife, severely :-—‘“Fommy Jack- 
con, bows iitbat-you don’t taize off your’ hat 
vhen you meet-mé6?” Tommy :—* Vel, 
warm, if bake off my hat te-pou, hat be I 
so doawhen' T mectithe: ‘:pareom bimeelf?”’ 


** Pappy,” aiid a jaker, “ why don’é yon have 
onr ears cropped, they. are entirely too\lang 
for a man?” “And yours,” replied Pat, 
- Phyo to be le ongthend’, they are too short 
or @n.ass.’ 

A paper alls of :a hen.that eommitted 
Bai iolde. ” eat bly the fawl was, prompted 
bg disgnst atitgelf for having been frightened 

22 faar.2 women .would. hither witha 

tone. 

“meat :—-‘* Wot's) the. most.genteel thing 
for. a lady asia aladiy to. carry .in. thestreet, 
Nora?” Cogk:—‘t Sure, thin, some»prefexs 
# three-valame book ; bat I puafersa. rail of 
music, mesilf, qaite careless and siay like.” 


“Do you doubt my love?” asked.a fortune- 
hanter~to a Oity heiress. “I ible,” 
she replied, firmly. ““Why do you ray im. 
possible?” “Because my father has a six- 
—— bank account,” shesaid; with a meaning 
smile 

A Supe. Sien.—A man sat lisheniog-te two 

onoers who were disputing with each other in 

i: foreign tongue, ‘‘Do you underatand:their 
\angaage?” asked a:bystander. “ No,” replied 
be, ‘ hut.Iossew who isweong.” “How?” 
~was the rejoinder. ‘‘By seeing who gets angry 
tiest,”’ 

TaLuexpaNp-had a servant named. Frangois, 
who always sat op for bis master. On one 
cecesion ‘Pallprand came home‘from ‘his clab 
at three o'clock in the- morning. Hefoung hie 

faithful valet in -his bedroom, reclining*fast 
asleep on the sofa near the fire. Insteadof 
waking him, he quietly undressed and got into 
bed. Den minutes aftenwards Pran¢ois awoke 
and exelaimed, “Past :theee o'cleck,and the 
‘east hasn’t come.in:yet!"’ Talleyrand raised 
bia bead, and said, in-a very gentle voice, 
* Bou neay go to-bed, Brans sie; the beast bes 
€0% Back te its lair |!” 








Oct. 18, 1884. 











Sompmapbaee Bensiliveon pn nl 


‘+ Tmapis wehat panionilithe music of the 
ene "\wemarked Blogg, in referenes soctke 
et. player jn the band. -' At any rete, 
oo manages to keep ahead dtsthe dime’ olktus 
tway.” 
‘SA remcian snye‘he ea -2-pation! who nes 
“words - ters “alr,” 
Phis-horrer, it wt money A ‘Gs’ seas ae height 
awhen the spasiotit- antes 6t “the physician's 
“ charges, 
“Trust men and they wit trust.you,”. said 
Ralph. Waldo Emerson.. ‘' Trust men snd 
‘they will bustyou, asye an ordinary, every - 


day business man. 
Xouy p»ihisn'’talwaysthe girl who looks 
loveliest “in the oft, paste shadows Gf we 
a mgs takes that beauty wi 
her in grey morning, as ake wreatles 
With a eon oath 


A ee = calmly leave dia orn. “eo 
jargon gronad @),0 Wi she 
knows the air will tehotbapsteqaghhvont. of it. 
But.sheemill maven eave the stepper outyof a 
botile containing perfame,she(bougat in Paris 
last summer, 

“No; saidithe housemeid, cE don’t..apolo- 
gize to a man when I throw a bucket.ebwater 


‘along aud . 
apologizing, but: Heedonmsi 
canssy toa man will emotfy him 


Mrs. 
pie all this week, and ° Mr, 
spilled his coffee twiee:” 

“Don’t you ‘thitik ‘it~fine fan fishing, Mr. 
‘Animud?” a Mer. A." I-never “Tike -to make 
up my mint until ‘t hear both sites. “From 
my own point of view, it is_very 
pastime ; but‘ donot care to give-an- nion 
until I hear whatthe fist have ‘to sey on ‘their 
side of the question,” 

A cockyay .met.afziend in the streat. the 
other day, whosaid.:— You .are nob. looking 
well, Tom, Whare-have you heen?” an ee 
been tp in the monntaing.” .-“ Qh, .that 
ow for it! You have been amongthe 

A cexTnwNn selegraphist, who:had waited 
hadfen-bour for an answering ‘‘elick” \from 


nothing. 
trying to get 
he hasn’t got me yet.” 

“A sHopmawat:@ bocksdier’s; thinking'to annoy 
a Quaker onstomer -who' leoked as though ‘he 
was fresh from the couutry, ‘handed him a 
volume, saying :—' Here is av mar mone: A 
on the rearing of calves.” “ Thee hail “hetber 
present it to-thy -mother,- Lars Sarg was 
the spontaneous retort of the Qaaker 

‘* Jos, darling,” said i teuill sialhias ina 
mild tone of reproof. ‘‘dosie, what was 
Henry’s.arm doing round your waiat as Fa 
stood in the doorway. last: ¢ 
arm.wasn't round my waist. I; ed 
dxaughts with him and won. a ae he 
was only taking my measure ; that's all it 
waa,’ 

A Mornsn's Srraracea. 

‘*My daughter g married!” cried a lady, 
who bad long been baning with desire to have 
& ae ip law. 

f bave-heard,’’ responded: the lady ad- 
ahaa * But how did you contrive:to bring 
the match about ? Yourson-in-lew:isaupposed 
to be without fortane; have :you 
him that yow bave one to leave him?” 

*Better-them that, my dear!” .cried the 
satisfied eer t wy — — -midet aa a 

hearty lange; “ my: toassure him 
| that T have ‘not more thee ‘six months to 


live.” 








Fatpen:—‘‘leasc,.if youare good to.day 
you may carry up ‘some wodd, bat fou‘ are 
naughty you must carey it up.” 


hiv ewectheart refers him-te-her pa? Becan se 
he finds it harder to question’ She pop'than he 
@qrestion. 

‘Cacle Abney to 2 
pep grr 
Chiltan, don’t -you 

‘up "s-nest-to see if any 
‘ob de feutily-ie-at home! 
Ti “Goon “Tate Counte At: & conaert 


abi -been. 
Qh: |, ontintding with Alte paaty." + Yee,’ 
dapoke up sis yauoger beater, en/anhen I 
saw you, you were supporting your pathy.en- 
thasiastically.”’ : 


“Wry is it that they are all good. menuweho 
Ta an ae eee 
 dady’ the -other «day of 
pt tls toe ne Ane eho ae 


become presidents or Ceidbenwetnatin? ae 
| ‘the reply. 


“8m ent Tap ok boy tron hie-eomttrs-we0 
Frege Ages inte-the service~of'a family io 
‘the city. “One aftertioon, ‘jaet ‘before ‘dark, 
‘atter’ been Gallet -up*to ‘the’ drawing. 
‘room, he came‘down into'the bitetren, daugh- 
is Bier aceon © “OW hat's the -romtrer?” 

the cook. “* Wity,’ a dt}! "“said*he, 
“there are twelve on ” up ‘these “who 
couldn’t light the gas, in a hey awl “bo io: 
for me to det!” =~ 

Jupcg T——, who is now & fr oasis 
of the Sapreme Court, when he fixst the 
bar was a very bland apéaer. one 
occasion, when be was trying a case Re 
a right of property to a lot of hog¢, he said : 
“ Gentlemen of the Josy tare there «were just 
twenty-four bogs in that drove ; jast twenty- 
four, _ geutlemen—exactly twics as many as 
there are in that jury-box.”’ 

A matarEysicaL clergymen who wae kaibing 
= the sheriff of the maaan 1 ae ‘opisa, wf 

parishioners —)on .religious topics, re- 
Saeco | referred to the :necensity of “ tadsiny 
qame.af the inner man.” -‘Lhesheriff listened 
uzzled air for a: peg mt bike 
7 wit the exclamation: ‘‘1.say, Rarson,,1 
gipose the inner manda-thet eonvint. T've'got 
ioaide there in.thegeel!’’ 


“ My gay youpg —— saittan oad 
aioe | 2 1 mfr a ht int chat 
a yourse ves caug 
Jee mao tae ats aoasnene: 
dear aunty; ‘may be sure we stall 
‘our best to- pick wp ‘the colones;” -was' the. gay 
‘reply of one er 6 ‘“gay young bittis:” 
He Dozsy'r Want ayy Fine-Exrmaeuisden. 
—Boggs likes a warm bed. 0. 
agent for a patent ‘iin to 


— him a ‘* Look: here,” said. Boggs, 
“ if -you've.go Se that'll seve. me rfrom 
etting out of bed cold .every, meorsing 


to light a fire for my.wife.to geb breakfast by 
Em, por its ragga round here.tryins 

to put fires out—-itts too.muci 
oatle to et them.” 

“$0 Mucu ‘uz Berser,” —In: a obape! 
in which it wes customary fer the men 
to sit on one side oat teed women. on ‘the 
other, there was so much talking one’ Bab- 
bath that the ministerhad:/fimally to:spes* 

; ative that itis 


i the sooner be over,” 
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Taa.Queen has. presented her, gadchila— 
Vioteria» Alexandrina .Carpenter—who avas 
baptizéd'in Ripon Cathedral on-the day of the 
bi 8. enthronement, with a handsome 

ld pendant, .cet..in pearls and a . 
diamond, with “'Vietoria’’ engraved on 
ba 

nial Peinoses # Wales and the piabonen 

have had some tal sport 
with t the od acl line in. the Dee. “Her Rayal 
Highness oa to be very camaak and, oper | 
haps, 4he dates from experience in- 
well-stocked rivers of Denmark. 

Mns. Writ1uams Wynn, only daughteriat: Sie 
Weskip Williams Wynn, Bart., M.P., planted 

ber a lime. tree.in: 


‘19% a. 
equare wt..Ra in commemoration of of hee. reached »was 


marriage, in the-presence of 3,000 schoal- 
aula aud s fashionable gathering, on the 
occasion, of herreturn-home+o Wynnstayfrom 
her. wedding tour. 

Tee snnusl race meeting ‘at Ayr was 
prc with beantityl weather. Acoong the the 

mpany on the Stand were the Earl of Stair, 

Countess of Eglinton, bag of Cork, Lady 
Sophie and Lady Theresa. Montgomerie, ew 
Grant Sattie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Craigie and party, Sir Herbert Mareell, gir 
W. gud Lady Caninghame, Glenmnir; Mr. 
Caniagbame of Caprington. and Mr. and Mrs. 
yl map pase Theresa Cou of Shrews 


ntess 
L t, to 
his are 0 eg vey Relbet. owing’ 


th of Col, Har 
umes in the daytime: leak wed — am 
and of rather sombre hue, al 
rith shades of ruby and dark bine were a 
able. One stylish dress of dark green con- 
sisted ofa tucked shirt and Newhaven fish- 
wife tanio, Ne 9 low in front in a point, and 
tarned.ap towards. the hips: & = pn bodice, 
thowaisteoatand enffg of tan Susde ; asmart 
litte cep of tan ‘Sania b ee and trimmed 
with dark, green; dark hose and black 
bnognes with ee ba , “and tan gloves. 
Another ‘becoming costume was of dark blae 
be ak pe yore p each sie to show an under 
coat of white flannel, braided with 


vhe braid cine tuck ;.a jacket with hood, 
lined-with-white, and a -elose fitting toque of 
folded blue serge, with a white wing to one side, 


Tar marriage of Viscount Feilding Gig 
Horge Artillery), pideat oe son of the Earl of 
Deuhigh, and the Hon. Cecilia Mary Olidions, 
fourth daughter ofthe late Lord Clifford, and 
sister of the ene peer, was solemnised 
a2co 


‘gbracke 
Park, Lord Oliffera’ sseat at Chudleigh, Devon, 
on. Weduesday, the 24th a 


Lhe bride was attended by six bridesmai 
taatetally dressed in pink slikcoweenll with éoru 
muslin and lace, with Jace bonnets to match. 
Eachdady wore a brooch with the initials of 
the bride-and bridegroom in. enamel and:sur- 
mounted ‘by a coronet in pearls, the bride- 
groom’s gift, and carried a Ronapetie a pink 
carnations as with brown leay 

The Hon, Miss Clifford was oe ter to the 
altar by her brother, Lord Clifford (by whom 
she was afterwards given away), and wore a 
dress of white satin, handsomely trimmed 
with pearl embroidery and orange blossoms, a 
wreath of tha same flowers, and a talle veil ; 
her jewels were diamonds. Lady Clifford, 
mother of the bride, was attired in pearl-grey 
satin, ge et with black lace; and the 
Countess of Denbigh, mother of. the bride- 
groom, wore prane velvet and satin, trimmed 
with old lace. 

In the course of the afternoon Viscount 
Feilding and his bride left, amidst showers. of 
rice and satin slippers, for Botherwas, near 
Hereford, lent them by Mr. Bodenham, for the 
honeymoon, The bride’s travelling’costumewas 
com osed of dark blue broché, trimmed with 
red silk (the regimental colours), and hat to 
match, The weddiag presents were extremely 
numerous, and. included some valuable jewels, 


Art: the — Royal. Acaiom eny Hahibitign fa 
Barlington “House 203~of: the pic 
| exhibited were bought within the building for 
£11,183 83,, while five of the 191 _pieges_of 
sold at atotal of £139 13s. ‘The 
| priees:ranged fromua.gninea:to £1,000, 
Exports of Tga AND SILK FROM awa 
remarkable and enormous decrease. 
place in. the exporttot tea atid silk-from China. 
_ the season of .1880-1. the, export of ea 
eached its marion. being. no Jess than 


Sees Ibs. Tt. was only 90,066,000 Lbs. in 
1960 1, and lagt licenauntalhe 451,140,000 
¥bs.; kines 1880 Let 23'374;000 


a) 
Toe,” Bat the falling-off in the shi ents of 
silk was even- greater still. « The-hi \ 
199°, bales ‘in 1861-2... ‘lest 
year aon quantity shad. fallen to.17 869 bales. 
The experts of tea during each season for the 
past six years were aq follows :—18789, 
164 435,000 Ibs.; 187980, 160 686,000 lbs. ; 
1880 1, 174,514,000 lbs. ; 1881-2, 163,845,000 
Ibs, ; 1882 8, 149, 101,000 Ybs : and 1883.4, 
151,140 000 Ibs. The. exports of silk during 
the same years were as follows :——1878 9, 
26 857 bales; 1979.80, 31,973: bales-;»1880-1, 
27,429 bales ; 1831-2, 22 891 bales ; ‘1882 3, 
23 083, hales ; and 1883 4, 17,869 bales. 





GEMS. 


Comparison moxa than: reality makes men 
| happy, and.can makethem wre 5 

Krxpness is the only charm. permitted to the 
aged ; itis the coquetry of gray hair. 

GREAT men undertake great things because 
they are great,and foals: becanse they think 
them easy. 
© Tae man who lives in .vain Jigea worse 
than in vain. -Hewwho: lives:to.mo «purpose 
lives to a bad-purpose. 

Ir is absurd toindalge.ia ali.kinds of excesses 
and vice and imagine yourself cunning enough 
to conceal it from: the world. 

Traut — the bold, honest. trath—is 
always the wie a Pn ma sennenegty for every 
one in any aad-all 

Tue chief seoret ‘he cae Liew.in not guffer- 
ing trifles to vexus, and. in prudently cultiva- 
ting our undergrowth of small pleasures, since 
very few great ones, alas ! are let long leases. 





HOUSEHOLD “TREASURES. 


Keerync Fomatows.—Tomatoas picked when 
jast ripe, and with « portion of the stems 
retained, and at once covered with a brine 
composed of a teacupfal of salt dissolved in .a 
gallon of water, can be kept nearly all the 
ae. withont noticeable loss of freshness of 


Waren Pounp Oare.—Oae pound of flour, 
one pannd, of gence ons-half pound. of butter, 
four oan oap.col warm.water. U se 
prepared flour,-or put wan iate the flour -befere 
sifting it ‘two peep of any .gaod 
baking powder. p.of waeter.must be 
quite warm, -but nob really bot. Beat-theeggs 
separately, 

To free canaries and other cage birds from 
the insects which -intest- ‘bem th the following 
method is recommendad by one who has 
succesatuily Tint. the it for years :—Every 
alahs joss ay nak: eee eee ee is. covered 





parasites, but as well, 





Foop ror THE Miyp,—Have something for 
the mind to feed upon, something to look for- 
ward to and live for besides the round of daily 
labour or! the counting of profit and Joss, If 
you have not.any talent for writing works on 
political economy .or, gccial .scieuce, or the 
genjus for creating a good atory ora fine poem, 
the next -best thing—aud, in fact, almost as 
i & thing—is to possess an appreciation of 
hese , . fo, have good books and goad 

, and read them, if only in snatches, 
talk about them at,dinner-time or. by.the 
ering fire. 

Inpvustry is essentially social. Nowan-can 
improve either himself-er his nsighboar-with- 
out-meigtbourly ‘help, and to better the world 
isto aet the-world to.-work together. Every 
useful invention has been carried ont and per- 
fected. by the:co.eperation of :mauy minds, or 
by the successive applications of varied genius 
to tthe-game object :age after age, ~“Tho 
methasic must aid ‘the -philosopher, or he 
must stand still in his. demonstrations ; ard 
the philos¢pher must aid the mechanio, or:he 
will work and work without wisdom. Tae 
astronomer needs the telescope, and the 
chentist his .material,and apparatus. ‘Lhe 
sciences hang on the arts and the arts on the 
aciences. 


Swati’ Surerisrs.—The resource developed 
by the daily encounter with small surprises 
@ifiers only ‘in 0 from those vast ex- 
pedients. which: genius, is sometimes pormiited 
to exhibit on a grander stage. Bat-even the 
most ,insigaificaut bieak in the routine of 
ordinary life.is eftensafjicient to point outthe 
man towhom it-may be-given to monld events 
into &tepping-stones. It seems almost impos- 
sible for half-a-dozen persons to make even a 
few weeks’ tour.in campany) withont.one of 
their ¢ Tanconseiously eomizg to the 
front-and being invested with a tacit leader- 
ship by his friends, He may not, perbaps, 
have been aver the graund before; and yet 
anoh id his natoral aptitnde, for dealing wilh 
naw or shitting circnmstanees-that this faculty 
ig felt to be worth morethan the experience cf 
ail the others, 


Ix Ipusxzss.—Waat .of asoupation will 
rain the .most promising ef yonog men. 
When-a youth sits‘dawn in idieness, with tue 
idea:that the world. owes him, a living,.it's 
high time that his body amas comazitted .to 
She, dust from whence iticame. As for his 
soul, nothing will.ever bedsnowa of it, -A 
record of ‘the young men who have been rnu- 
fortunate enough fo. have a,fortune left them 
shows that eight in ten never amoant.t» a 
single atom inthe world, and,seven out of the 
eight die bankenpts, financially, morally and 
otherwise, When a father briogs up his son 
in idleness, never teaching him the first 
ptinciple in economy, or the valne of a 
sovereign, he commits o terrible blagder. 
The father guiliy.of sacha exime generally 
-has to work for a living ‘in his old age, 
Nine out of ten of the hoys with fathers 
who bring them up in idle luxury ere they 
reach the oy of life are total wrecks 

—wresked on the rosks -of total. depravity 
which lie beneath the stream of ‘life, and en 
swhose eh Anspaw ragged edges wagers of 
lives have dand.zuined. Monay 
bags may, like bladders, keep you above the 
waters of distress for a time, “bat puncture 
them, let their contents eseape, and you sink. 
Boys, the-recklessness of youth is what has 
omisad 89 many mdihers’ hair totura.as white 

93 the.driven snow. I[h’s this that has caused 
- many’ fathers and mothers to give up ‘by 
the wayside and be lsid in, preraatare. graves. 
The, es: of our youth: hang heavier upon 
the hearts of omr fathers.and mothers than 


‘the: millstone-that grinds the kernel into the 
| finest flour. 


iIts.a pity that some of .the 


young men-of -Gidn't.fall in between the 
millstones — had eaused the trouble 
they ‘have. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





©. C.—Consult your husband. 

EB. E.—It would be proper for both of you to go. 
X. W. V.—August 23, 1866, fell on Thursday. 
Errte H.—1. Decidedly not, 2. Brown. 


W. .—A level roadfis preferable for cycling ; and for 
@ beginner wo2d-pavement. 


R. R.—'t is a good plan to require references before 
sending money to advertisers who are unknown to you. 


T. (B.—We think that the young lady does not wish to 
encourage you. Let her alone. 


J. G.—We do not think that the volume has any 
especial value. 


Tom 8.—No apology is necessary. A simple statement 
of the reason why you did not call will be sufficient. 


8S. P. D.—Apply the rusty-nail water to the face with 
@ linen rag. 


Dick.—This is a matter which you must decide for 
yourself, 


Amy.—tTf he will not listen to reasonable expostulation, 
you should complain of him to your employcr or to your 
parents. 


C. M.—1. We know of nothing that will remedy the 
mm defect of which you complain. 2 Cold water 
thing will help you. 


Susrz.—1. Your affianced should have consulted you on 
the subject first. 2. Your Qandwriting is very hand- 
some. 


Crissy —Until you are engaged you are free to accept 
the attentions of both gentlemen. Let you heart decide 
between them. 


P. P.—Your guardian’s advice should have great 
weight with you. Do not be in any haste. A little 
time will enable you to decide this matter without 
embarrassment. 


ApeLe.—You should get your parents to ascertain the 
character of your new acquaintance, and whether the 
reports about him are true. In all such matters the 
i of a young lady are her best guides and 
a rs. 


ALFRED.—Do nothing until you hear from the young 
lady. After cburting her for two years you should 
have proposed marriage. Probably she is tired of wait- 
ing for you. If you have another chance, declare your 
intentions and endeavour to induce her to fix the wed- 
ding day. ~ 

Frank R.—There would be nothing illegal or wrong 
in having the ceremony performed a second time, 
although it is unnecessary. You might very well take 
the minister who is to marry you a second time into 
your confidence. Your great error was the first and 
secret marriage. ; 


Awnxious.—Unless you have heard from your wife 
when you read this reply, you should employ someone 
at once to help you to find her. She may have met 
witb an accident or become the victim of foul play. It 
is not charitable to suspect her of an elop2ment in th; 
absence of any evidence. 


L. M.—You are a silly girl, and need your mother’s 
attention. Probably your beaus are making fun of you, 
and regard you as a little goose. or rather a go:ling. 
Such engagements are mere child’s play, but a kind of 
child’s play that no gooi girl will engage in. Stop it. 


P. B. W.—You should have accepted the young lady’s 
invitation to call and hear her explanation. Now you 
are placed in the wrong, and we think the only course 
open to you, if you wish to retain the young lady's 
acquaintance and friendship, is to call and apologize. 


Basstz.—Your mother can advise you better than we 
can on this delicate matter. An engagement of mar- 
riage isa solemn contract, and one not to be lightly 
broken, You are the best judge of your owa heart. 
Your betrothed is very wise in wishing to defer mar- 
riage uatil after he takes his degree. You had better 
not break off the engagement on this account. 


K. L.—You should act in a manly, honest vay. Do 
not allow anything on earth to induce you to deceive a 
loving and trusting girl. After winning her,love to cast 
her ff would bring no end of remorse and trouble to 
you. You are of age, and should judge for ysurself in 
this case. It is not likely that your first love would sue 
you or cause you any personal annoyance should you 
desert her. 


P. W. 8.—1. To crystallize flowers construct or procure 
some baskets made with pliable copper wire into fanciful 
forms, and wrap thi m with gauz:. Into these tie at the 
bottom violets, ferns, and geranium leaves, in short, 
any flowers except full-blown roses, and sink them ia a 
solution of alum—ove pound of alum to one gallon of 
water—after the solution has cooled. The colours will 
then be preserved in their original beauty, aid: the 
eryst»llized alum will hold better than when from a hot 
solution. When there is formed a bright covering of 
crystals, remove the basket carefully and allow it to Stip 
for twelye hours. These baskets not only make beautif.1 
parlour orpaments, but preserve the hness of the 
flowers for along time. 2. Te crsstallize make 
a solation of one pound of »lum and one gallon of water ; 
dip the grasses in it after the solution has cooled, and 
allow them to remain in six or seven hours, then remove 
and allow them to dry in the sun, The best solution is 





ma ie by slowly boiling the alum until it is entirely dis- 
svived. 3 The p.ste for pacerhanging should be made 
of good sweet rye or whea’ flour beaten smooth in col 
water before boiling, and should not. be allowed to boil 
more than two minutes ; it to the boiling point 
lowly, ah contin, axing ¢ until taken from the 


i 


N. H.—We give tha trauslation of the lines enclosed 
to us as follows :—“I shall not ‘hesitate to aid you, so 
=> may see you when I can do so w:thout incon- 
venience.” . ° 


on: 
a. R at. Fave, Sect. 2. Ahest ninety ee r 
our handwriting is good enough for an office-boy. 
Much depends upon your em ment and qualifi 
5.¢We cannot ee their fey om bag . 

A E. G.—1. Strict etiquette requires that you raise 
your bat to the ladies when you meet in the street, if it 
be half-a-dozen times a day. 2. To get out of your 
dilemma ‘‘ pop the question "ia a manly, straightforward 
way. Wecan suggest no other plan. 


Lizziz G.—1. There may be reasons for your letters 
remsining unanswered. Young ladies are too apt to 
fret over such matters. If he is an honourable admirer 
he will make. the proper explanation in due timé. 2. 
=. handwriting may be greatly improved by daily 
practice, 


. 
LEAP-YEAR. 
(By a Bachelor ) 


Now, really, I think this quite charming, 
This gay little leap-year affair ! 
Although itis rather alarming. 
To see the girls’ self-assured air. ‘ 
I own I am somewhat delighted, a 
They greet: me’ with smiles sweet and bland, 
No danger that I shall be slighted ; 
My programme’s so much in demand. 


That slender brunette, tall and queenly— 
But blue makes her look like a fright— 
Has written her name most serenely. , 
I think I remember the night ~ 
She danced with that stranger, so fleetly, . 
The waltz she had promised to me, 
Then said she’d forgotten completely! _ 
I'll play the same game, she will see. 


At last she is coming—the beauty 
For whom I have waited in vain; 

But aw! I forget it’s my duty 
Indifference utter to feizo: ‘ 

No matter: to ask me she’s certain; ~ « 
Cunfound the provoking mischaace ! 

I lean, unconcerned, ’gainst the curtain, 
She passes with never a glance. 


Now, as I sit quietly dreaming 

» O’er puffs of a fragant cigar, 

I surely am right in esteem 
That party was carried too far. 

Of course it was nuvel and pleasant ; 
But I, for myself, fain would choose : 

I vow that, at least, for the —T 
All leap-year affairs I'l refuse. 


T. F. 8. 


R. D.—Meerschaum (sea-foam, from German, meer the 
s°a, and schaum foam) is a soft white mineral which 
looks something like chalk. Most of the meerschaum 
comes from Asia Minor, near the town of Konieh, where 
it is dug from the earth. It is sent to other countries 
either in rough blocks or in partly-shaped pipe bowls, 
which are afterwards finished by workmen skiiled in the 
business. A large number are made in Vienna and 
Pesth, and some in London and other cities, The 
pert 3 are gasnd up, mixed with water, acd moulded 

- ocks from whicha cheaper kind of pipe bowls are 
made . 


W. W. M.—The cookery of milk is very simple, but by 
no means unimportant. “ That there is'an appreciable 
difference between raw and boiled milk may be proved,” 
says Professor W. Mattieu Williams, ‘by taking equal 
quantities of each—the boiled sample having been 
allowed to cool down—adding them to equal quantities 
of the same sion of coffee, then critically tasting 
the mixtures. The difference is sufficient to have long 
since established the practice among‘ull skilful cooks of 
always using boiled milk for making coffee, I have tried 
a similar experiment on tea, and find that in this case 
the cold milk is preferable. Why this should be—why 
boiled milk should be better for coffee and raw milk for 
tea—I cannot tell. If any of my readers hive not done 
so already let them try similar experiments wit con- 
densed milk, and I have no doubt that the verdict of 
the majority will be that 1t is passable with c.ffee, but 
very objectionable in tea.” 


R T. B.—Neglect of the teeth in childhood is a most 
cruel hardship which parents should on no account 
inflict on their little ones. Batter let children grow 
up devoid of a single accomplishment than allow 
them to lose their teeth from avoidable causes for 
the want of a litrle reasonable carefulness. The defects 
resulting from other errors can be remedied. Forexample, 
although youth is the time for learning, information can 
be acquired later on in life when the earlier years have 
been neglected ; but there is no place of repentance for 
the crime of neglecting the teeth If they are allowed 

or to rot away in childhood there is 


to grow bad) 
nothing for it but to have recourse to the dentist for the 
supply of those su 


science his succeeded 





Oct. 18, 1884. 





in devising for the a'd of the impoverished and of the 
absolutely destitute alike... Oovfous as these facts may 
seem to be, there can be no doubt that children's teeth 
are commonly lefs uncared-for even by the kindest- 

The reason of this neg'ect is not 
far to seek—the value of a good and full set of teeth is 
not properly understood. It is not realised that without 
these organs «f mastication a healthy or vigordus life is 
altogether impossible, and it is not perceived that a host 
of common causes com to render the survival of a 
’ ‘ood set of teeth thr ugh youth to manhood so 
unlil as to be almost a marycl. 


F. F —It is proper to consult the parents of a young 
lady before can cousider yourself engazed to her. 
There is no form or ceremony of giving the ring. - 


B. M.—The French expressions in your letter may be 
rendered thus :—“ me great e8s su’ round you,” 
“When are we not guided by sweet hope?” You write 

tT wes Medak im cs nck 


A. M, T.—The or registrar who married 
you is a competent witness, and a marflage certificate, 
ifa one, is additional’ and sufficient. proof. You 


had  Teisper! 
LL Ma Mn at ce 


V. N—You can disrobe your sentence of much 
ambiguity by not using such expressions as ‘‘ the one,” 
*‘the oper,” athe .‘‘former,” or ‘‘the latter.” —For 
instance instead of s.yiog the former, when two names 
have beeo mentioned, repeat the name of the first 
nerson, a d much re-reating in order tv fiad out whom 
“‘the -former’’ re/ers to be done away with. 
“Me” ahd ‘*I” cannot te substituted fx one another 
in any sente.ce ; i.e., if the other words in the sentence 
be'not changed. . 


W. B. S.—The virtue of copying-ink consists in its 
pent Lyf property. aod this may ven tu any ordi- 
nary ink by the addition of sugar. Lately, however, 
glycerine has been substituted for sugar, aud is decidedly 
to be prefe.re].. A guvod copying-ink may be made from 
common violet writing ink by the additioa of six parts 
of Oe nee Re on vent of in Pate only = 
pirta of g’ rine to eight parts o , it copy 
in fifteen minutes after it bas been used. With fine 
white copying-paper the ink will copy well without the 
use of a press. ‘ , 

E. C. P.—Beau Brummel was a celebrated Raapieh- 
man of fashion, who flourished in the rig J part of the 
present c:ntury.. His father left him a large sum of 
money, but Brumtel’s extravagance soon di ted 
that. was for manv. years a favourite with the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George [V: Brummel was 
the most insulent man of his time, and oTended every- 
body. He at last offended the Prince of Wales ¥ saying 
to him, at an ent-r-ainment : “‘ George, ring the bell,” 
the bell-cord happening to be near the Prince’s right 
band. The Prince rang the bell, and when a servant 
appeared in answer to the summoas, the Prince said : 
“Order Mr Brummel's carriage.” This was ucderstood 
as a dismissal, and from that time Brummel’s career 
was dowaward He finally died in a hospital for 
mendicants in France. 


Latta Rooxn.—Moths deposit their eggs in the early 
spring. That, therefore, is the time to put away furs 
or woollens for the summer. Itis not. the moth, but the 
maggot of the :uoth tnat does tne mischief with furs 
To effectually preserve them from ther vages of these 
insects, thoroughly beat the furs with a thin rattan, and 
air them fur +everal ‘hours; then carefully comb them 
with a clean comb, wrap them up in newspa} , per- 
fectly —_— and put them away in a thoroughly tight 
chest, ed with tin, or cetlar w.od. Take them out 
and «x4imine them in ths sun, at least once a month, 
thoroughly beating them. CamphoOr, which is so much 
used to preserve furs, will keep away the moths, but it 
impairs the beauty of the furs by turning them light. 
The printing ink on the newspapers is just a3 effectual 
as the camphor, it being very distasteful to the moth. 
Lather may be preserved in the same way? For 
woollens, or clothing secerally, camphor may be used 
without injury to the fabric, but the mode suggested 
for ar cegoons | them iu newspapers—is better because 
of the strong, and to many disagreeable’odour with which 
camphor impregnates them. 
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